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Its steady use will keep the hands of any busy woman as 
white and pretty as if she was under the constant care of a 
| manicure. It is was the ‘Dainty Woman's Friend. 
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RRIVING, as we did, in late 
summer, our first suburban gar- 
den had been a slight affair—ex- 
perimental, as it were. Yet it 
had prospered, and so prepared 
us for greater things. 

We owned the lot adjoining, and the rear end 
of it we marked off for the sacrifice. The grass 
seemed poor there, and we had too much to mow, ; y 
anyway. We decided to fence the little plot, and eet ar, Jo. 
for this purpose I removed from the top of the : 
house a rather remarkable railing, which the 
architect perhaps had considered ornamental. 
It did not give us pleasure as a part of our abode, 
but it proved just the thing for the garden, and 
matched the house in general design and color 
scheme. Then two men came, and, turning over 
the little plot, took out something like three 
wagon-loads of excellent cobble, replacing them 
with other loads of a class of merchandise more 
likely to encourage vegetable growth. We 
realized now why the grass had languished at 
that end of the lot. These things were under- 
taken in the late autumn, and I superintended 








the work in person. 2) 

The Little Woman had not been idle. By - J 
Thanksgiving, or before, seed catalogues began AS 3 
to arrive—wonderful pictorial affairs with il- , AN 


luminated fruit and flower displays on their Bm 


covers. Our Precious Ones revelled in the art . 2 
work of these publications, and with each new + 4/] 
arrival divided and disputed their claims. Then p <j 
the supply became great enough for all, and, lost j ys 
in their delectable contents, we constructed rare Z 





dream gardens, oblivious to sombre skies and 
pelting rain. 
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Ah, me! what is more fascinating, when 
skies are gray and dead leaves fall, than a 
splendid catalogue wherein the fair flower of 
hope is perennial, and seed-time and harvest 
shall never fail? 

We studied the catalogues assiduously, and 
“hardy,” “half-hardy,” “time of planting,” 
and much similar phraseology became a part 
of our daily conversation. At intervals I 
made diagrams of different bed arrange- 
ments, showing how we could have more 
space for corn and less for beans and salad, 
or contrariwise. One morning I went so far 
as to lay out the ground itself into main 
divisions, by making some paths of coal ashes. 
This was the first actual step in form, and 
the entire household immediately began to 
prepare lists of seeds. 

There seemed to be a good deal that we de- 
cided to have. At times I had vague doubts 
as to the matter of room. We wanted corn, 
beans, lettuce, radishes, parsley, rhubarb, 
beets, onions, spinach, cucumbers, canta- 
loupes, and a pumpkin-vine, as a matter of 
course. No garden would be complete with- 
out these, and then we wanted all the old- 
fashioned flowers, and the old savors, too— 
such as thyme, marjoram and basil—and a 
sun-dial. Also, we fell a prey to sundry 
other temptations that with foliage luxuri- 
ant and verbiage attractive beset us on every 
page of our alluring lists. It seemed a good 
deal to get into a space somewhat less than 
thirty-five feet square, with the few odd 
corners of the previous year, but we deter- 
mined to economize our ground as we had 
heard the German gardeners did, and leave 
no square inch untilled. 

The Little Woman voluntarily became pur- 
chasing agent, and almost daily I mailed a 
stuffy little envelope containing an order and 
“enclosed stamps” to some grower of relia- 
ble seeds and alluring “combination offers.” 
The word “collection” invariably attracted 
the Little Woman. “Seven papers for ten 
cents ” was positively irresistible. 

I got fairly into the spirit of the thing my- 
self, at last, and one sunny day in March I 
went over the catalogues and made up and 
ordered a rather general “ collection” of my 
own. Then the storm and stress of the 
equinoctial came on, and two weeks slipped 
by before April brought the day of our first 
planting. 

Oh, what is so rare as the first blessed day 
of April gardening? To go down into the 
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little plot that so long has lain bleak and 
desolate and hardened by winter frosts—to 
find it mellow and warm—the newly turned 
earth fairly intoxicating with the aroma and 
vapors of spring. To dig and stir and fur- 
row, in the comfort of the sun’s life-giving 
elixir, which presently must waken the first 
tender shoot and leaflet of gratifying begin- 
ning that shall wax soon to fair and succu- 
lent maturity! 

I brought out a rocking-chair, from which 
I observed and criticised the Little Woman’s 
methods of planting, and from which, in 
turn, she instructed me as to the best proc- 
esses of turning and stirring the soil. We 
were not wholly confined to the instructions 
on the packets. She had ideas and traditions 
of her own, while I had preserved memories 
from a rural childhood when gardening had 
been a Saturday punishment so bitter that 
the memory of its details could never be en- 
tirely effaced. We discussed several things, 
and endeavored to combine our wisdom with 
that of the buff packets. 

It was not always easy to do. The packets 
said nothing as to the light and dark of the 
moon, which we both remembered as being 
important, though we disagreed in our moon 
science as to whether underground things, 
like radishes, should be planted in the dark 
of the moon, and salads, ete., in the light 
period, or vice versa. We finally discovered 
that we did not ‘mow whether the present 
period was dark or light; also, that we did not 
know which was which. We decided that we 
were probably betwixt and between, and 
would take chances. 

We had an audience presently—our neigh- 
bors, who leaned over the fence to comment 
on our rocking-chair method of gardening, 
and to offer valuable counsel and encourage- 
ment. 

We sowed beds of lettuce, escarole, parsley, 
radishes, onions, and pease that first day, 
some beet and spinach seed about the young 
currant-bushes, and four tiny beds of herbs 
next the fence. We had sage from the year 
before, and beginning there, I added thyme, 
marjoram, savory, and basil, in rotation, that 
we might say, “Sage, it’s thyme Marjoram 
was savory to Basil,” and so remember with- 
out the need of labels. 

We did not follow instructions in the 
matter of rows. We agreed that we could 
not afford fifteen inches for a row of lettuce, 
even though the packet said the heads “ fre- 
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quently measured twen- 
ty inches across.” Three 
such heads would quite 
fill the space we had al- 
lotted for this particu- 
lar salad. We said we 
would have smaller 
heads and more of them, 
and that we would cut 
our salad according to 
our conditions. We 
compromised at last by 
sowing it broadcast, with 
the idea of gradually 
thinning as it matured 
—this being one of the 
Little Woman’s inspira- 
tions. We halved the 
radish recipe, planting 
six inches apart instead 
of twelve, for we said 
we didn’t care for rad- 
ishes more than three 
inches in diameter, any- 
way, and would proba- 
bly pull most of them 
even before they got to 
be that size. In fact, 
we pursued this general 
plan throughout. We 
were not going regular- 
ly into market garden- 
ing, and would be con- 
tent with smaller vege- 
tables, and more of 
them. Two feet for a 
pease was ab- 
surd in a garden thirty- 
five feet square, Two 
rows in two feet seemed 
extravagant enough, but 
we grudgingly yielded 
this much, and finally levelled and raked and 
patted down our beds, planted a shingle at 
each, with the name of contents and date of 
sowing—and stood off to admire our work. 
The cold and continuous rains that suc- 
ceeded our first planting were hardly what 
we had hoped for, but the warm suns that 
followed and baked the ground also wakened 
to germination the tiny seed-thoughts below. 
Before long we saw irregular flakes and slabs 
of crusted earth uptilting on the radish bed, 
while the lettuce bed became all at once a 
collection of innumerable little circus tents, 
under each of which were anywhere from 
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MATTER OF SEED ACHIEVED A JUNGLE. 

ten to a dozen tiny salad beginnings. I cal- 
culated that if every one of these incipient 
salads attained a size of even ten inches, we 
should have enough to cover fifty-four acres 
of land, with an extra hundred or so of plants 
for good measure. We began to recognize the 
error of our sowing. It is hard to cultivate 
the acquaintance, or to encourage the propere 
deportment, of young vegetables when you 
“annot get between the rows with a satis- 
factory hoe. I was obliged to avail myself of 
the miniature garden-tools of the Precious 
Ones in order to properly reduce the incrus- 
tation of earthy matter about the radishes, 
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VEGETABLES, AND 
while my fingers. were-the only implements 
that would .serve: in the tillage of the broad- 
cast salad. 4t¢-was tedious labor and required 
care, for some Gf& the earth slabs were so big 
that the little green Samsons beneath had 
all they could det» hoéld them up, without 
being hammered frem. above with even a toy 
hoe. I learned. ‘presently that it was better 
to pulverize the slabs during the early period 
of the baking before . the 
earthen-ware stage had been reached. 
Most of our seeds came. Our lettuce bed 
was presently a mass of green. Our radishes, 
encouraged by the cool continuous rains that 
bring joy and firmness to the radish heart, 
crowded and pushed in their six-inch rows, 
and were on the table a month from the day 
of planting. 
e Oh, what so beautiful as the crimson hue 
of the first tiny radishes from your own 
garden? Fresh, wet, and tender, laid dainti- 
ly on a pretty blue and white plate, the dark 
green leaves forming an outward fringe. A dip 
of salt and one crisp cool bite—a morsel like 
that helps to make the summer worth while. 
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THEY GREW AND THEY GREW. 

I replanted the herbs. Perhaps Sage had 
not. found thyme for Marjoram to be savory 
to Basil. At least Basil was shy, while Mar- 
joram was coy, and even thyme would make 
no progress in that unsavory bed. They did 
better on the second sowing, and their old- 
fashioned fragrance and flavors became as an 
odor of sanctity in our garden, and have filled 
the drawers of our old dressers the 
breath and memory of the past. 

We planted other things—a patch of beans, 
a small bed of okra, some more radishes, 
some hills of cucumbers, watermelons, and 
cantaloupes, and in one corner of our plot 
the hill of pumpkins without which no gar- 
den is complete. We also put out six tomato- 
vines and some pepper- plants, which we 
bought one morning of an itinerant hot- 
house, and which I stayed out in the rain to 
plant, because I remembered having heard 
that things put out when it rains are sure to 
grow. The pepper-plants I set along the 
fence, beyond the patch of corn, which the 
Little Woman and I had planted one very 
hot day, she dropping the kernels, and I 


with 
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covering with the hoe—in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. It did not occur to me that the 
corn would presently shade the pepper-plants 
and render them pale and unproductive. We 
shall set them along the other side next 
year. 

By this time our interest in the garden 
had become deep and absorbing. We spent 
most of our spare moments communing with 
the persistent weed and unambitious Brus- 
sels sprout. When in town, I found that 
places near the ferry, where garden imple- 
ments and seeds and potted plants are sold, 
had acquired for me a new fascination that 
more than once resulted in a later train. 
Arm-loads of tools, rhubarb, horseradish, 
and castor-oil plants—the last-named being 
good for the three m’s— 


seen weeds do better anywhere than right 
there in our garden. I would not have be- 
lieved that you could raise so many on a spot 
of that size. They did not confine themselves 
to rows of from six to eight inches apart, but 
were willing to put up with any odd corner 
that I happened to overlook for an hour or 
two. The middle of the ash-strewn, hard- 
baked granitoid path was good enough for 
them, and the fact that we walked on them 
daily and slashed at them with anything that 
came handy did not seem to discourage them 
or to retard their progress. Even after they 
were cut off with the hoe they would keep 
right on growing, while, on the other hand, a 
bean or two that I accidentally cut a little 
died under treatment. Nature made weeds 





moles, malaria, and mos- 
quitoes—were the price of 
these delays. The tools we 
needed. The plants were 
presently growing in such 
odd corners of our garden 
as were still unoceupied. 

The question of space be- 
gan to be a serious prob- 
lem. Now and then we 
could still discover a tiny 
vacancy, though I must 
confess that in planting 
some zinnias and cocks- 
combs I trampled down two 
bean-bushes, while in ex- 
cavating for some hills of 
potatoes I dug up certain 
hills of cucumber seeds. I 
wish now I had dug them 
all up. Cucumbers are a 
good thing, but no garden 
of such space limitations 
is big enough to hold two 
households, where one of 
them is of the cucumber 
and the other of the canta- 
loupe faction. 





As I say, we were con- 
fronted with the need of 
space. We dug up some 
of our paths, at last, and in 
one of them I planted 
marigolds—one of the Lit- 
tle Woman’s favorite col- 
lections. 

Things grew — it was a 
growing year, | have never 
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A CORNER IN BEANS. 


for something, I suppose, and, whatever it was, 
she made them of rathef better material than 
she used for a good many other things of more 
evident purpose. 

But we had something besides weeds. The 
days gave us alternate sun and shower, and 
our prodigal sowing came presently to riotous 
harvest. Deep or surface planting did not 
matter, nor whether the moon was in its 
light or dark period. Flowers, vegetables, 
and melons, they grew and they grew, nar- 
rowing and covering the spaces between, 
branching and bushing and festooning, until 
paths were lost and stepping-places forgotten. 

We had wanted an old-fashioned tangled 
garden. We had almost overdone the thing, 


for with our economy 
in the matter of space 
and our generosity in the 
matter of seed we had 
achieved a jungle. But 
it was a fairly fruitful 
jungle, and in it we 
found compensation for 
many ills. 

When we went down 
into it with a basket we 
hardly knew where to 
begin gathering, and 
likewise I hardly know 
where to begin to tell 
of it. 

Perhaps our corn is 
first in importance. The 
forty hills which we had 
planted on that hot May 
morning yielded no less 
than ten dozen beauti- 
ful Country Gentleman’s 
ears—I mean, of course, 
ears of the Country Gen- 
tleman variety. That 
doesn’t sound quite right, 
either. What I want to 
say is that our corn was 
of the variety known as 
the Country Gentleman, 
also that from our forty 
hills we gathered ten 
dozen ears; and, further- 
more, that if said corn 
was not sweeter and more 
tender than any corn ever 
produced before, then my 
testimony on the witness- 
stand is of no value so 
far as agricultural matters are concerned. 

Beans seem to come next to corn. I will 
speak of our beans. Yet I hesitate, and a 
feeling of awe that is almost sadness comes 
over me when I approach so vast and venera- 
ble a subject. 

It was distinctly a bean year—such a year 
as Jack must have had when his famous stalk 
grew up to a world above the sky. We did 
not have that variety. Ours were the Golden 
Wax and Green Abundance, and the magic 
of their growth was in their yield. They 
began in Juné and never stopped. Cold 
beans, hot beans, pickled beans—beans for 
dinner, beans for supper, beans even for 
breakfast. It was regarded as disloyalty, even 
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perfidy, to refuse them, until the Precious 
Ones, who didn’t know the difference between 
disloyalty and dismay, expressed a distinct 
disapproval of beans. 

This was a signal for general revolt, and 
we called on the neighbors for help. At first 
we picked them—the beans, of course—the 
neighbors, too, for that matter—and dis- 
tributed baskets here and there among those 
who had supplied us with tools and cata- 
logues and good advice. Then we issued a 
general order that “those who would might 
come and help themselves. In the midst of 
our be(a)neficence we even contemplated 
putting up a sign, such as is sometimes seen 
where excavations are in progress. Only that 
our sign, instead of offering free dirt, would 
have read “ Free Beans.” 

I must not overlook our okra. The 
taste for this vegetable is acquired. People 
do not care for the pale green mucilaginous 
pods at first sight, but during a long-ago resi- 
dence in the Mississippi back country, where 
okra is a staple article of diet, I had achieved 
the okra habit to the extent of making a vow 
that if ever I planted a garden I should have 
okra. I had, therefore, put in two very short 
rows for my own use. 

When the first few delicious pods came 
along the Little Woman regarded the dish 
doubtfully. Then she commented in a man- 
ner that would suggest the possibility of our 
having made better use of even that tiny 
bit of our precious ground. When I prevailed 
upon her to taste one of the tender, unin- 
viting-looking delights, her opinion for the 
moment was unchanged. But the okra habit 
is insidious. The third time, she took a 
whole pod. Then she was lost. After that I 
had to get to the table early and within easy 
reach of the okra-dish to get a fair division. 

We were rich in salads. The broadcast bed 
of lettuce became a green rosette of inex- 
haustible freshness, while the escarole came 
generously, and even after once cut off kept 
on coming, sweeter and more tender than 
ever. Then there were the tomato-vines near- 
ly lost in the sunflowers, but prolific enough 
in all conscience, and the poor pepper-plants 
overshadowed by the corn. 

The growth of our melons was a be- 
neficent joy to us. Each morning we picked 
our way through the tangle of dewy vines, 
comparing sizes with those of the day before, 
forecasting the future of each, and so tread- 
ing the melon path of peace. Our grief came 
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when we found that their flavor partook of 
the adjoining cucumbers and intermingled 
pumpkins. It was another lesson. 

I have avoided mentioning our floral cul- 
ture until the last. I have done so purposely 
—not because our flowers were unimportant, 
but because in our garden they were the em- 
broideries and decorations of the feast. 

They were mostly of the old-fashioned sorts 
—zinnias, cockscombs, pinks, pansies, and 
asters. Wherever there was a bit of border, 
or an open place at the end of a row, we 
dropped them in; and they grew and flour- 
ished and, like the thyme and marjoram, filled 
our garden with old-time friendliness and 
welcome. Our morning-glories clung and 
clustered about our gateway, as we had 
planned, festooning both sides until we had 
to push our way between. By the kitchen, 
too, and by the dining-room they flourished. 
Fresh and lovely, each morning a new glory 
of pink and white and purple, they came 
nodding at our windows, while their broad 
green leaves shut out the midday sun. 

A bunch of black-eyed susans grew at one 
corner of the house—having somehow strayed 
in from the fields to bloom and gladden us 
the season through—and at another corner 
grew our hollyhocks, beautiful single ones, 
of which we had obtained roots, in order to 
have blossoms the first year. They stretched 
out a little way along the garden fence, and 
their tall spikes gratified us as we saw them 
waving welcome to the morning, or ranked 
in stately order against the evening sky. 

But there was something that we thought 
more radiant even than these. It was our 
marigold path. Such a splendor of gold in 
every shade, from light lemon to deep lus- 
trous brown, as resulted from a single packet 
of the Little Woman’s “mixed varieties” I 
have never seen, or anybody who claimed 
he had seen, either. The blooming seemed 
late. We began to dread disappointment. 
Then a bud showed here and there. Then a 
lot of buds. Then an open flower or two. 
Then a few more. And then, suddenly, there 
came such a burst of marigold glory as must 
fill those fair gardens beyond the sun. 

And this remained to us. Long after the 
corn was brown and withered, the sunflow- 
ers dry and rustling in the wind, this golden 
splendor lingered. From it daily we filled 
our vases, our jars, and our jardiniéres, and 
put all dull memories by in the light of the 
marigold path. 
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By Rosalie Arthur 


I wonder how that little bird, 
Up in the apple-tree, 

Could know my name and think it smart 
To play a joke on me. 


"Twas all so still and peaceable 
I never thought to hear, 
When nobody at all was by, 


My name called, sweet and clear. 


It makes me sort of lonesome, though, 
To hear her call so plain: 

** Phoe-be !’” as if my mother dear 
Wanted me home again. 


I guess it’s time that I went back, 
So p’r’aps I'd better go— 

Because when I stay out too long 

My mother worries so, 
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“ I GUESS IT’S TIME THAT | WENT BACK,” 
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PART II.—WHICH DEALS WITH THE DAWNING SOUL 


ISS WILBOUR regarded the 
material in her lap with un- 
concealed satisfaction. It re- 
sembled a laundry bag with- 
out a drawing-string, except 
that in place of a single long 
slit in one side it boasted two short holes in 
the bottom. In texture it was denim, in 
color an uncompromising blue. 

“T think,” she mused, placidly, “I will 
make two while I am about it, and then while 
one is being washed—” 

“Don’t you think you’d better wait, Aunt 
Emma, till we see whether he likes it?” 

“Why, nonsense, Susy, of course not! 
Why shouldn’t he like it? And the question 
is, too, what you like, it seems to me. Do 
you want that batiste—even the plain one, 
to say nothing of the one with French knots 
—ail worn through in half an hour?” 

“No, indeed, Aunt Emma, after all the 
pains you took with it! But perhaps he 
won’t creep long enough to wear out two 
of them, and it could be washed very quickly, 
you know.” 

“It’s very unusual for you to be so eco- 
nomical, Susy,” Miss Wilbour suggested, 
“very. I believe you think he’s not going 
to creep at all. Do you suppose he will walk 
up and down stairs immediately? Dorothy 
Sears crept for six months—up and down, 
all over the house. Everywhere you went—” 

“You stumbled over her. I should say so, 
Aunt Emma. And perfectly disgusting, I 
think. Tom says he used to walk on eggs, 
really, every minute he was in that house, 
for fear he’d step on her. She would come 





out of the queerest places and frighten you 
to death. Once I fell up-stairs over her and 
tore my silk slip—that pale green one—and 
I could have cried. It was right in the 
front breadth, too. And Minnie acted as if 
it was my fault. Tom said they ought to 
have fastened a headlight to her and made 
her ring a gong.” 

“T always admired Minnie Sears’s atti- 
tude toward her baby, Susy, in the way she 
gave up the house to her. She used to say that 
she felt nothing that was too nice for her 
to dare let Dorothy go near it had any right 
to interfere with her progress; and as for 
considering her in the way—she couldn’t un- 
derstand, she told me once, how any true 
mother could ever consider her child in the 
way, no matter what the circumstances.” 

“T know. But plenty of other true mo- 
thers considered Dotty in the way when she 
crept around and chewed their best gowns, 
afternoons,” Susy returned, obstinately. “I 
never shall forget, Aunt Emma, if I live 
to be a hundred and four, that time when 
Mrs. Upson spilled her tea on Dot’s head. 
It was one of Minnie’s Tuesdays in Lent; 
and Mrs. Upson refused to apologize, because 
she said if babies crawled up from the bowels 
of the earth under your skirts, they deserved 
to be spilled on, and Minnie thought she 
ought not to go to early service, feeling as 
she did—” 

“Feeling as Minnie did?” 

“No: Mrs. Upson, of course! Catch Min- 
nie thinking anything was the matter with 
her feelings!” 

Aunt Emma coughed discreetly. “ About 


* Begun in the April Bazar under the title “The Biography of a Baby.” 
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- the creeping, though, Susy; it would be too 


bad if he didn’t. If only you could have 
heard Miss Utleigh this morning on just that 
subject! She certainly has great command 
of language.” 

“ About those blue denim things, was it?” 

“No, indeed; it was much broader. Ex- 
ceedingly broad, in fact: The Creeping Child 
—a Symbol—was on the syllabi—” 

“_’Bus. Dear aunt, you mean “bus,” a 
sepulchral voice remonstrated. 

Aunt Emma jumped. “Oh, Tom! When 
did you come in? Of course I mean ‘bus. 
But I always say syllabis—most of the ladies 
do, in fact. It seems to sound better, some- 
how.” 

“And how was the fair Aurora? Dewy 
as ever? Is the Soul still Dawning?” 

“Tt was a beautiful talk,” said Miss Wil- 
bour, severely, “and we learned a great many 
things. For that matter, so did Miss Ut- 
leigh herself, in the discussion. She says 
that often as she has given this course, she 
never fails to learn some new thing in the 
discussion, in different places.” 

“T’ll bet she does. She learns how to cash 
your checks, for one thing.” 

“Now, Tom! She said she was sincerely 
grateful to us.” 

“That’s where she was right—she ought 
to be. If I could pull in a hundred for hand- 
ing out such patter once a week for a month, 
I’d be grateful. Aurora’s all right.” 

Miss Wilbour had never been able to im- 
press her nephew with the necessity for re- 
garding with sufficient seriousness the latest 
lamp to her feet—an instructive and fashion- 
able lady disrespectfully referred to by him 
as Miss Utterly Utter, or, more commonly, 
Aurora. Both these names were, te 
borrow the lady’s phraseology, in 
the nature of a symbol, the latter 
in particular being directed at the 
general heading of her course of 
lectures—“ The Dawning Soul.” 

Kindergarten talks to young mo- 
thers having long ceased to be a 
novelty among the leisured class of 
women who formed her clientéle, 
this gifted person had conceived the 
brilliant idea of a series of talks 
relative to what might be called the 
pre-kindergarten stage of existence. 
From that point of view the cubes 
and triangles of Froebel appeared as 
complicated as the differential cal- 





culus, and the spiritual significance of colored 
tissue-paper was referred to the mature con- 
sideration of a comparatively advanced in- 
fancy. 

It was to a study of the delicately vague 
conceptions of members of society usually 
considered too youthful for analysis that Miss 
Utleigh directed her hearers’ attention, and 
it was the third of the series that had in- 
spired Aunt Emma to the construction of the 
denim creeping-bag. 

“Because, Tom, it is perfectly true that 
these simple things that every baby does mean 
a great deal more to the child than they do 
te us-——signify more.” 

“Meaning which?” her nephew inquired, 
laconically. 

“Why, for instance, just lifting up their 
arms. Of course when we do that it doesn’t 
mean anything in particular—” 

“Tf you’d ever been held up in Chicago, 
you’d think it did,” Mr. Wilbour commented; 
“but go on, Aunt Emma.” 

“ As it may be we’re just yawning, or some- 
thing like that. Now to a child that can’t 












‘* Mrs. Upson spilled her tea on Dot's head.” 
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use its mind yet—in the sense that we do, 
at least—all bodily actions are equivalent to 
mental states,” Aunt Emma pursued, glibly, 
to the astonished admiration of her audience, 
who sat lost in sincere amazement at the 
scientific atmosphere in which they suddenly 
found themselves. 

“*So the lifting of the arms in a young 
infant, when perfectly voluntary, ” Miss Wil- 
bour continued, at this point unblushingly 
consulting her note-book, “‘is as definite an 
aspiration, from his standpoint, as the un- 
ultered prayer of an—a—an Appleby, or 
the— ” 

“Unuttered prayer of a what?” Tom de- 
manded, curiously. 

“A—an Appleby, I think,” Aunt. Emma 
repeated, uncertainly, but with a slightly de- 
fiant emphasis. 

“What in the world is that, Aunt Emma?” 

“Yes, what is an appleby? Tell us,” urged 
her nephew, with interest. 

“Why, to tell the truth, Tom, I don’t 
know exactly; I can’t seem to recall just 
what it does refer to,” Aunt Emma replied, 
uneasily; “but it’s not important, anyway, 
that part. ‘The reaching out of the tiny 


Susy shook her 
resentful son out 


of the bag 
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hand, that grandest symbol of 
our human— ” 

“But what is an appleby, 
Aunt Emma? I feel I must 
know. I can’t think of any- 
thing else.” 

“She must mean apple-tree,” 
Susy suggested, helpfully. 

“Ah, perhaps she does, my 
dear. Probably— No; it’s all 
one word. I think it’s a person. 
But I can’t remember— Oh, it’s 
Agassiz! I remember now, be- 
cause I thought of that big stone 


in Boston. Of course! How 
stupid of me! Agassiz.” 
“T breathe again,” Mr. Wil- 


bour declared, with apparent re- 
lief. “I had begun to fear that 
Aurora had lost her way. But 
she’s all right. If I get her 
point, she means that every time 
Binks sneezes he’s -giving his 


views on the tariff —symbol- 
ically ?” 

His aunt ignored this re- 
mark. “And so on up to 


games,” she added, luminously. 

“All the games mean 
thing, even the most childish, — something 
deep and—” 

“ There is where Aurora scores again,” Tom 
interrupted. “ All the games do. We had a 
little game last night that meant a good deal 
to Henry Upson. He— I say, Aunt Emma, 
what’s that blue bag for?” 

“Tt’s for the baby to creep in, Tom. It’s 
the best possible thing for him—creeping, I 
mean. It’s so perfectly natural—it’s one of 
the stages of—” 

“Tt ’ll be his last appearance on this or any 
stage if he creeps much in that,” commented 
the baby’s father, decidedly. “ He’ll smother. 
What’s he got to do it in a bag for, anyway / 
How will he see where he’s going? Are those 
eyeholes ?” 

Mr. Wilbour handled the bag distrustfully ; 
his wife giggled. 

“ Those are for his arms, Tom, of course.” 

“His arms? His arms?” 

“Tt ties up around his neck—here are the 
strings, you see.” 

Mr. Wilbour shook his head silently and 
scratched a match. “Good heaven!” he mur- 
mured, after an interval of self-communion — 
“ good heaven !” 


some- 
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To Master Wilbour the bag appeared as one 
more of the extraordinary series of entertain- 
ments provided by his thoughtful family for 
his relaxation. He chuckled wisely when his 
mother explained its uses to him in the 
confidential manner she invariably adopted, 
and thrust an inquiring finger through the 
much - discussed armholes. Then he shook 
his head decidedly. 

“You don’t care for it, then?” she inquired, 
soclicitously. “I thought you wouldn’t. But 
you must put it on to please Aunt Emma. 
You needn’t wear it long.” 

“You see, Binks, unless you hitch along 
over the rugs you'll never qualify,” his fa- 
ther added, seriously; “never in the world. 
You must consider that, psychologically speak- 
ing, your reeling and writhing and stretch- 
ing in coils represent the aspirations of your 
Dawning Soul. Personally speaking, I should 
say it was much as ever you had a soul. I 
didn’t suppose they got ’em so early. But if 
you have one, and if your present actions any- 
thing like represent it, I hope for your sake 
it hasn’t dawned yet, because really . 

Martin Brinkerhoff was lying on his stom- 
ach on the rug, with his heels in the air. His 
hands were clasped firmly at the back of his 
head, which he was endeavoring to drive into 
the floor, to the imminent danger of his nose. 
Though nearly purple in the face from his 
exertions, he bravely disregarded the almost 
certain extinction of his most prominent fea- 
ture, and though oceasional involuntary little 
yelps of pain indicated that his present am- 
bition was not unattended by suffering, he 
ceased not from his mysterious efforts. 

“Far from aspiration, my dear girl, if any- 
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‘‘Come, dear! Come to Aunt Emma!” 


thing ever indicated a passion for grovelling 
in the mire—” 

“ Tommy !” 

“TI speak symbolically, of course, Toots. 
Do you happen to remember a description of 
any such performance ?” 

“ No, I don’t,” Mrs. Wilbour owned, truth- 
fully. “I remember reaching out the arms 
was growth and aspiration,—there was some- 
thing out of Browning under that,—and 
clinching the fists was struggle with the low- 
er powers, and throwing back the head was 
defiance of cramping conditions—” 

“Now, my dear girl, you may just tell 
Aurora from me that there she is far, far 
from the truth. If she thinks you can defy 
cramps by throwing back your head—” 

“Nonsense, Tommy! You know very well. 
Sut there’s nothing whatever about burrow- 
ing your nose into the floor—nothing.” 

“Vm glad there’s not. I should hate to 
know what it symbolized. He’s probably 
doomed. For Heaven’s sake, Binks, spare that 
rug! You'll go through the planking. As 
a good imitation of an Artesian well you 
would draw a neat salary on any vaudeville 
stage, but as a Dawning Soul you leave too 
much to the imagination.” 

They rolled their son over on his back and 
kissed each other irrelevantly, while he derided 
them with open laughter. Aunt Emma dis- 
covered them inserting his wriggling person 
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into the bag, and was forced to witness the 
undignified spectacle of her grandnephew 
with his plump and protesting legs thrust 
through the neatly bound holes, and the 
souree of his indignant remonstrance mo- 
mentarily concealed! 

“Tom, you will certainly injure him—he’s 
smothering!” 

“Not a bit, Aunt Emma; he’s aspiring; 
see his arms! Heavens! that child is all soul 
—all! I wish Aurora could see him!” 

Convulsed with laughter, Susy shook her 
resentful son out of the bag, and Aunt Emma 
stayed all reproofs in the interest of super- 
intending the decorous adjustment of the blue 
denim anomaly. Presently he sat upon her 
lap, the string pulled taut about his neck, 
looking like a bewildered little merboy with 
an unfinished tail. 

“Oh, Tommy, we ought to have his pic- 
ture—we really ought! If we only had Will 
Sears’s camera! Isn’t he too dear and funny 
for anything?” 

“ That’s certainly William Sears’s best point 
—his camera,” Mr. Wilbour agreed, thought- 











He then raised himself with a certain difficulty. 
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fully. “I wish we had it. Well, now, ring 
up. Binks, creep away! Where are you plan- 
ning to creep first? Would you like a stroll 
in the Park? I say, let’s start him up-stairs 
—then if he falls, he'll fall into the bag! 
How’s that?” 

Aunt Emma affected not to hear this sug- 
gestion, but rose carefully, the blue denim 
parcel in her arms, and deposited it in the 
middle of the floor. “ Now, Martin, come 
over here to Aunt Emma,—come!” she said, 
invitingly. 

Martin regarded her with a certain interest, 
but made no attempt to move. 

“Come, dear! Come to Aunt Emma!” she 
repeated. 

He looked at her with distinct reproach. 
“How can I come, tied up like this?” his 
eyes inquired. 

“Come along—there’s plenty of room in 
the bag; you can move in it,” she urged. 

Martin’s face indicated forcibly that Aunt 
Emma’s unstinted appreciation of the bag 
caused him to regret extremely his obvious 
and humiliating inability to bestow it upon 
her. 

“Put it on, if there’s so much room in it, 
and enjoy it yourself,” he seemed to suggest. 

Then as his mother smiled seductively at 

him and his father rattled a never-failing 
watch-chain, firm determination replaced a 
growing distrust in his expressive counte- 
nance, and swaying a little as he lay, to 
gather the requisite momentum, he began to 
revolve suddenly in their direction. The un- 
canny spectacle of an animated blue bundle 
whirling more or less uncertainly toward 
them held all three speechless for a moment; 
then Aunt Emma rushed upon the object and 
shook it reprovingly. 
“Martin Wilbour, I am ashamed of you!” 
she declared. “Did anybody ever 
see such an obstinate child? Won’t 
you do anything you’re expected to? 
Don’t you intend to creep at all? 
He can’t roll this way, can he, Tom? 
He'll get—he’ll get—” 

“ Apoplexy at the least, I should 
say,” his father assured her, prompt- 
ly. “What should you think this 
symbolized, Aunt Em? If this is 
the way his soul dawns, what will it 
be at noon? Did Aurora post you 
on this pinwheel game ?” 

“No, Tom,” answered 
Wilbour, in all simplicity, 
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[ can’t think what it could possibly rep- 
resent !” 
“Probably that he will gather no moss,” 
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Tom suggested, gravely, “if there’s anything 
in that idea.” 

Miss Wilbour looked vague. “I suppose 
so,” she assented, politely, to the intense 
satisfaction of her young relatives, who 
hugged each other furtively behind the daven- 
port. 

“ Really, though, the best we’ve had has 
been this Creeping Child one, Tom. You see, 
there are so many comparisons. Man in the 
Dark Ages, and then the cave-dwellers, and 
then the soul, generally. Before it realizes, 
you know. Just groping and stumbling along, 
and then suddenly it stands upright and— 
and—” 

“And there you are,” Tom concluded, 
charitably. “ Yes, indeed, Aunt Emma. Five 
dollars for the course, I understand? It’s 
cheap at the price. But observe my son!” 

For Master Wilbour, realizing that unless 
he resorted to summary measures he would 
probably, like the famous lady in Mr. Lear’s 
box, pass all his life in that bag, was carrying 
out a truly Napoleonic scheme. 

Rolling with wonderful precision to the 
corner of the davenport, he began a process 
of backing and filling which lasted till he had 
established himself at the desired angle to 
that piece of furniture. He then raised him- 
self with a certain difficulty to his knees, 
from which position he stared solemnly at 
them for a moment, as if hoping to soften 
their hearts and win, if possible, without 
playing his great card. But they were ada- 
mant. No one lifted a hand to rid him of 
that hated blue bag. With a sigh he put up 
his pudgy arms, and catching at the heavy 
carving on the leg of the davenport, he es- 
sayed to rise. He had not calculated the 
distance with sufficient accuracy, however, 
and fell back with a thud. 

Vow. XXXVII.—34. 


But he was not his great-aunt’s nephew 
for nothing, and a second attempt saw him 


balancing unsteadily in his bag, undignified, 


it may be, but erect at least. 
Now he unclasped the fingers of one hand 


The uncanny spectacle of an anomated blue 
bundle whirling more or less 
uncertainly toward them. 











from the carving, now the other, and stood 
before them absolutely unsupported. They 
held their breath, as at the crucial moment of 
a trapeze performance. What would he do 
next ¢ 

With infinite care he advanced one leg, 
and then, more rapidly, the other. For one 
sublime and tottering moment he stood proud- 
ly before them, stranded between them and 
the davenport, a confessed pedestrian, while 
they gaped in delighted wonder; and then 
with one mighty stride he collapsed into the 
bag, whose folds enveloped him completely. 

Mr. Wilbour lifted him from the floor and 
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And stood before them absolutely unsupported. 


handed him dramatically to Aunt Emma. 
“Take that fool thing off, Aunt Emma,” he 
commanded. “It’s an insult to any child, 
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through life sewed up in a bolster-case? But 
the things that are expected to amuse a 
child—” 

“That’s just it,” Susy interrupted, with 
feeling. “What do you suppose that dread- 
ful old Mrs. Fuller advised me to do? She 
said that she used to sit her grandson on the 
floor and smear his hands with molasses, and 
then drop little puffs of down on one hand— 
little soft feathers, you know. They’d stick 
to one hand, and he’d pull them off, and then 
they’d stick to the hand he pulled them off 
with, you see, and so on. She said he’d play 
with perfect content that way for hours at 
a time.” ; 

“Which asylum is he in now?” her hus- 
band inquired, with interest. 

“Wasn’t it dreadful, Tommy? That poor, 
helpless little child!” 

“T suppose she reasoned that in the course 
of nature she’d be dead before he got big 
enough to kill her,” Mr. Wilbour remarked, 
philosophically. “But you can’t always tell 
about that sort of thing. He might have 
been strong for his age.” 

“T had to tell Dorothy that we couldn’t let 
him have a kitten this morning,” Susy went 
on, still looking proudly at her son, who, rest- 
ing on his recent laurels, was lying placidly 
on the rug. 

“Miss Utleigh says that nothing under- 
stands young life like young life itself,” Aunt 
Emma suggested. “She gave her sister’s lit- 
tle girl a spaniel puppy when she was a year 
old. They grew 
up together. 
Martin just 
loves that woolly 


4 dog now, and a 
a kitten is differ- 


: . ent from a cat. 


“Or else his soul hasn't dawned quite so far as you thought.” It would teach 


capable of doing ground and lofty tumbling 
while tied up in a bag, to expect him to waste 
his time creeping. He’d much better be at 
dancing -school. Why, good heavens! I 
couldn’t do that myself!” 

Aunt Emma untied the strings meekly, and 
her grandnephew emerged triumphant. 

“It wasn’t that I wanted to force him to 
creep, Tom,” she explained, “but I thought 
that, besides being good for him, it might 
amuse him. Miss Utleigh says—” 

“Amuse him! It was likely to! Why, 
Aunt Emma, would it amuse you to go 


him gentleness, 
Susy, and a respect for life in all its—er— 
manifestations,” she quoted, somewhat apolo- 
getically. 

“Well,” Susy agreed, “if you think so, 
Aunt Emma, and one of us was always in 
the room with him. Dorothy left the kitten 
to stop for on her way from school. You 
might bring it up, Tom.” 

Tom, who consistently regarded his son as 
a professional entertainment, and derived an 
impersonal joy from every experiment of 
which the long-suffering infant was made the 
object, ran lightly down the stairs and re- 

















AWAKENING 


turned immediately with a dejected gray kit- 
ten, held by the neck. “ You’re sure it won’t 
suck his breath, or anything like that?” he 
inquired. 

“Not while I’m here,” said Aunt Emma. 
“Now, Martin, smooth the kitty—it won’t 
hurt you! Pat it.” 

She took his fat little hand and stroked the 
gray fur with it. 

At the soft contact a flash lit in his eye; 
an expression of determination spread over his 
face; he laid both hands on the kitten firmly. 

“There, see how he loves it,” Aunt Emma 
cried; but even as the words left her lips, an 
anguished wail from the cat and a happy how] 
from Martin Brinkerhoff directed their at- 
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tention to his occupation, which consisted of 
twisting the kitten’s neck with one hand and 
pulling out a handful of fur from its stom- 
ach with the other. 

As his father separated him with difficulty 
from his victim, and the color returned to 
Susy’s cheeks, Aunt Emma swallowed hard 
a moment and spoke. 

“T think perhaps Miss Utleigh’s niece was 
—was different,” she said (“ Don’t throw the 
poor kitten down so hard, Tom), or else—” 

“Or else his soul hasn’t dawned quite so 
far as you thought,” muttered Mr. Wilbour, 
grimly, nursing a long red scratch on his 
thumb. “I told you!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








AWAKENING 


BY EMILY HOWLAND LEEMING 


Was it the bluebird’s magic note 
That broke the dim, enchanted spell, 
Or was it song from robin’s throat 
That clearly on the woodlands fell? 


None is can say when Winter stood 
And bade “ Retreat”’ to legions drear, 

Hearts only know that in the wood 
Arbutus wakes and Spring is here. 


What voice of wailing Autumn wind 
Hushed every bud to deeper rest, 

Till Spring should come and smile to find 
Them sleeping still on April’s breast? 


What dreams of sunshine warm and sweet 
Do fleeting, drifting snowflakes hold? 

What thoughts of resurrection beat 
Through the deep heart of Winter’s cold? 


No eye has seen, no lip can tell 

What sign first told of Spring’s advance, 
When pussy-willow ‘gan to swell, 

Or buds awoke from their long trance. 


But break from Winter’s heart and sing, 
For now in forests far and near, 

Beneath the dead year’s covering, 
Arbutus wakes, and Spring is here. 
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II 


HAVE as yet said nothing about the 
| French kitchen, though it is to France 

one would instinctively turn for an ex- 
ample of the kitchen in perfection, just as 
one would go to the Alps for pure air, or to 
the sea for salt. France is the kitchen of 
the world, but it made no claim to that proud 
distinction until after Italy had shown the 
way. The French took up the art of 
cookery at the flamboyant stage where the 
Italians left it, pushed it still farther by the 
new virtue of simplicity, and this so quickly 
that in the seventeenth century the Italian 
cook was superseded, if not forgotten. The 
French cook was the great man. 

I am glad the one picture of a kitchen of 
this period I happen to have is in the very 
book that enjoys a reputation as “the start- 
ing-point of modern cookery ”: Le Cuisinier 
Francaise by La Varenne. Scappi’s illustra- 
tor was much more of an exact chronicler 
than La Varenne’s, who drew the kitchen and 
then stopped. But how much is expressed in 
that one drawing, even if most of the usual 
detail is omitted! There, at the farther end 
of the kitchen, is the blazing fire, with the 
kettle still hung over it by a chain, the long 
spits still either turning the fowls before it 
or else in their place high up above, waiting 
to be lowered when wanted. But now, on 
either side, the projecting walls of the chim- 
ney are brought down to the very ground. It 
seems to me you have here the beginning of 
the enclosed fire, or range, and that the draw- 
ing therefore marks a very distinct differ- 
ence—a step in advance, if you really think 
the old open fire a barbarism. In front of 
this fireplace, with his back to it, a swagger- 
ing cavalier sits at a well-appointed table. 
The chef, in flowing wig, stands by him, carv- 
ing a fowl in the approved manner set forth 
by the diagrams that appear farther on in the 
book. If this dinner spread and served in a 
kitchen means nothing, then all my faith 
in La Varenne is gone. Nominally the draw- 
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ing may have illustrated a popular romance 
or recorded a famous event. But, virtually, 
it was a splendid challenge, thrown down to 
the champions of the old order of things, 
who, from paltry fear of poison, would have 
kept the kitchen at a ruinous distance from 
the dining-room. It says as plainly as words: 
“Where the dinner is cooked, there will it 
be enjoyed in its full savor and perfume.” 

This truth, in its practical application, was 
somewhat modified. Royalty and its hangers- 
on, the people who then pretended to know 
how to eat, did not immediately have the 
cloth spread in the kitchen, though, later on, 
the Fables Volantes of Louis XV. point to 
a desire to get as close to it as possible; but 
all the same, with La Varenne’s book there 
begins a new era in the history of the kitchen. 

As far as I can discover, the change her- 
alded by the partially enclosed fireplace in 
La Varenne’s kitchen was not completed for 
more than a century. It is not easy to say 
with exactness, for the simple reason that 
many of the old kitchens in actual use have 
had their fireplaces adapted to the new con- 
ditions, and often entirely transformed in the 
process, It is provoking that so few of my 
seventeenth and eighteenth century French 
books contain pictures of the kitchen. The 
illustrators, when they were not kept to the 
dry facts of diagrams, were so inspired by 
their subject that they let their imagination 
run riot in astounding allegories, and they 
drew, not cooks and scullions at work in a 
kitchen, but gods and goddesses tumbling 
about in the sky, and posturing in pleasant 
landscapes that overflow with what they 
would have called the gifts of Ceres and 
Bacchus. 

England was then, as she is now, far be- 
hind in these matters. William the Con- 
queror, ages earlier, had done his best for her, 
and when, as a reward for an unusually good 
white soup, he made his cook, Tecelin, “ Lord 
of the Manor of Addington,” you might think 
he would have established a precedent and 
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given English cookery a good start. But it 
did not seem to have the least effect, and in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
England still lagged behind, and only after 
many protests from her own cooks, and a 
good deal of plain talk, in Mrs. Glasse’s fash- 
ion, about French boobies and French tricks, 
did the country give in and acknowledge the 
supremacy of France. In my earliest Eng- 
lish cookery-books I come upon portraits, no 
doubt excellent, of Sir Kenelm Digby, the 
distinguished courtier; Robert May, the dis- 
tinguished cook; Mrs. Hannah Woolley, the 
distinguished “ Ornament of her Sex.” But 
these portraits are no more help to me in 
my researches than the allegories of the 
French draughtsman. What I want to see 
is the kitchen itself, with its fireplace, its 
pots and pans, and all its practical and 
picturesque possibilities. I get a little help, 
not too much, from J. Hall, a Free Cook of 
London, who published The Queen’s Royal 
Cookery—Anne, of course, the Queen—at the 
very beginning of the eighteenth century. His 
mistake was to try to crowd into the frontis- 
piece the many facts to which Scappi’s illus- 
trator had devoted a long series. Around the 
portrait of the Queen in a medallion he 
grouped pictures of the royal kitchen, the 
royal bakery, and the royal distillery. But 
they are as primitive as the cuts in an old 
broadside or chap-book, and do little more 
than suggest, by the neatness of all the ap- 
purtenances and the dignity of the high, 
white, horned caps of the women at work, 
that Hall had some respect for the sanctuary 
where he prepared the food of one of the few 
queens of England who understood the art 
of eating! 

But for the typical English kitchen in the 
eighteenth century I must go to Mrs. E. 
Smith, the rival, or rather the predecessor, of 
the much more famous Mrs. Glasse, though 
she has never been given the credit for it. 
When her book, The Compleat Housewife, 
reached its sixteenth edition in 1773, she, 
with the forethought of genius, added a 
frontispiece, that all who came after her 
might know in what manner of kitchen were 
cooked the recipes she recommended. It is, 
as her draughtsman shows it, sunny and 
spacious, a fact that is a tribute in itself. 
A great window lets in an even light through 
its little old panes, and directly faces a wide, 
low, open fireplace that would adorn any 
drawing-room. Classical columns support 
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the over mantel, and the panel above is filled, 
as in a Hogarth interior, by a picture, here a 
pleasant landscape with fine trees overshadow- 
ing a kitchen garden and beehives. Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers, I should say, or one of the 
other forerunners of the Adam family, must 
have been the architect. But the fire is sim- 
ply an open fireplace, with a chimney, and 
nothing more. There is no suggestion of its 
being enclosed; it is more like Seappi’s than 
La Varenne’s; you would say it proved ret- 
rogression rather than advance. I find some 
compensation in two dainty young cooks in 
paniers, fichus, and mob-caps, and in the 
scene beyond the door that, as in a de 
Hooghe, opens in the background upon a 
space of light, which, as you look closer, you 
find to be a dining-room with two people at 
table. They are not actually in the kitchen, 
as in that fine protest of La Varenne’s, but 
they are as near to it as they can get,—a 
protest, too, as I take it, for many houses 
of that date survive in London, and they are 
by no means as well provided as the perfect 
mansion of Mrs. Smith’s imagining. The 
kitchen, oftener than not, is in the basement, 
sometimes deep underground, and a great 
tract of stairway and hall, cold as hall and 
stairway can be only in an English house, sep- 
arates it from the dining-room. Indeed, what 
was to be expected when, even in France, La 
Varenne’s influence had not been strong 
enongh to convert the architect? In how many 
an old French mansion or old-fashioned 
French inn do dining-room and kitchen lie 
on opposite sides of a cool court? 

But this arrangement, when you come 
across it, you may know for the survival of a 
primitive state of affairs. In the opening 
years of the nineteenth century the authori- 
ties were protesting volubly against it. The 
kitchen, said Grimod de la Reyniére, who be- 
gan his Almanach des Gourmands in 1803— 
when people of feebler appetite must have 
been too much taken up in thankfulness that 
they were left to eat anything at all to care 
much where it was cooked—the kitchen 
should be vast, well lighted, well ventilated, 
practically what the Greek cook who wanted 
to be architect said; it should be furnished 
with as much care as a library; and it should 
be easy of approach and close to the dining- 
room. Moreover, he showed what this ideal 
kitchen should look like, in an irresistible 
frontispiece to the fifth volume of his AIl- 
manach, with himself, in the character of 
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Amphitryon,—the giver of a dinner party 
could not be called by a simpler name in his 
time,—receiving the day’s menu from a chef, 
whose knee-breeches disclose a remarkable 
pair of calves. You can see that the sauce- 
pans on the walls have been chosen with as 
much love as the bibliophile gives to the 
choice of his books. But what interests me 
more is the fire, still open, still with a kettle 
hanging above, but well enclosed on each 
side, and raised from the floor in order, I 
fancy, though I cannot make out the detail 
quite clearly enough to be sure, that ovens 
could be regulated below. Here you have 
the link between the early fireplace and our 
range. 

After this, no authority would have dared 
to separate the kitchen from the dining-room 
by a serious distance. Most of the cookery- 

“ books that followed are illustrated, even 
artists like Bonington and Achille Devéria 
being among the illustrators, though what 
their landscapes and figures have to do with 
the text it would take some one with a live- 
lier imagination than I to discover. But 
from many of the other illustrations a good 
deal of useful information is to be got on 
the subject of the kitchen. Thus in Mlle. 

Marguerites’ Cordon Bleu, a book of the 1830 

period, an open door in the frontispiece re- 
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A KITCHEN IN SPAIN, NEAR SEGONIA. 


veals the fact that the kitchen, where a young 
man in 1830 dress elegantly tosses a pan- 
cake for the edification of two short-skirted, 
high-waisted young ladies, adjoins the salon, 
where the rest of the company are dancing— 
the occasion, I should say, for any one who 
cares to ask, Shrove Tuesday. And the same 
fact is established more naively still by a de- 
vice, common in popular text-books of the 
same period like Raimbault’s Parfait Cuisin- 
ier or the volume on cookery in the Manuels’- 
Roret series, by which the frontispiece repre- 
sents a dinner in two scenes in the manner 
of the old-fashioned melodrama; below, the 
cook before the fire, giving the last touch to 
a dish which, above, is being served to the 
company at table. But by this time, if you 
have kept your eye on the fire, you note a 
more significant change—the transformation, 
practically, of the old kitchen into the mod- 
ern. Already in 1814, only six years after 
that frontispiece to the Almanach des Gour- 
mands appeared, Beauvilliers published L’ Art 
de la Cuisine, by some considered as epoch- 
making a book as La Varenne’s Cuisinier 
Francais, and the picture of a kitchen on the 
title-page shows that in this short time the 
fire has been entirely enclosed. Hencefor- 
ward, in all my books, anyway, you find the 
modern range, rudimentary, perhaps, but prac- 
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A PLEA FOR THE 


tically the same range with its greater 
economy, and greater simplicity, and ‘its 
great pictorial loss. No roaring flame’ rises 
from the fire before which, for example, M. 
Albert, the Cuisinier Parisien (1828), poses, 
a finger gracefully raised to his mouth as he 
tastes his sauce; no spit turns picturesquely 
before it; the prehistoric hanging kettle has 
disappeared. But for a few trifling details, 
it is the range before which your own cook 
is standing when you go down to give your 
orders in the morning. 

Even now, with steamboats, telegraphs, 
and telephones, art and rumors of art take 
long in crossing the Chahnel. They were 
longer on the way a century ago, and it is 
not until the thirties that I find Thomas 
Walker, in his Original, talking about the 
kitchen with as much sense as Grimod de la 
Reyniére. True, when Sir Walter Scott 
amiably wrote an introduction for Mistress 
Meg Dods’s cookery-book, and drew up a sylla- 
bus for the Culinary Lectures proposed by 
the Cleikum Club, it is clear that two serious 
evils were beginning to be recognized, for two 
of his headings refer to “ The Dark Kitchens 
of Great Cities ” and “ Importance of Light.” 
But Walker, who deserves to be better re- 
membered than he is, went farther, and, 
though I think to describe the kitchen merely 
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as a “necessary appendage of the dining- 
room” is to dismiss it too lightly, I can but 
applaud him when he goes on to insist that 
it should be “ literally an appendage, and not, 
as at present, a distant and unconnected es- 
tablishment.” He had not the fine under- 
standing of Grimod de la Reyniére, and the 
ideal kitchen to him was not a vast and 
beautiful, but only “a quiet little” apart- 
ment. -Such as it was, however, he wanted it 
immediately adjoining the dining-room, 
“communicating with it by an -entrance 
close to the sideboard, closed during the proc- 
ess of dinner by a curtain only, so that the 
dishes could be brought in without noise, or 
current of air, or constant opening or shut- 
ting of a door. . . . Let those who have sense 
and taste conceive a compact dinner, quietly 
served in simple succession according to such 
an arrangement, with everything at hand, and 
in the best possible state, and compare it 
with a three-course repast, imported under 
cover, in a tedious procession from under- 
ground.” 

Much ado about nothing this may seem 
to the American whose inventive genius 
sprang nimbly to the dumb-waiter, and who 
did not need to be a king or a professional 
gourmet to make sure of having his dinner 
served hot. But the English mind works 
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AN OLD KITCHEN 


slowly. Flats have done something to help, 
to be sure, and I know one or two houses 
where a dumb-waiter is pointed to with pride, 
as one might point to a first edition of Le 
Patissier Francais; a few, where Walker’s 
communication with the kitchen is copied, 
to the very curtain. But, for all the seventy 
years that have passed since Walker first 
spoke, the tedious “ procession from under- 
ground” has gone on and, indeed, is going 
on even yet. 

In the kitchen itself the change, since the 
fire was first enclosed and the range evolved, 
has been in details; but, unfortunately, there 
has hardly, been mechanical improvement 
without some picturesque loss. The perfect 
range, the most complete gas-stove, can never 
take the place of the open fire with the flames 
leaping up the chimney. And now that the 
latest authorities recommend ranges—whether 
coal, gas, or electricity be the motive force— 
that stand out, away from the wall, the old 
big chimney is doomed. The worst of it is 
that not only the brand-new, but the old 
kitchen still in use, suffers. I have been in 
Oxford kitchens where immaculate white 
tiles replace the smoke-stained walls, and 
before the new cleanliness the old mystery 
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has flown forever. But at least in college 
and other large kitchens of the kind, where, 
exactly as in the Vatican kitchen of the six- 
teenth century, there must be division and 
subdivision, where one range cannot do the 
whole work, separate grills and ovens become 
necessary ; spits may still turn before an open 
blazing fire reserved for the purpose, and 
even a gas-grill is not without splendor of 
light and color. 

Besides, how many blessed kitchens exist 
beyond the reach of modern improvement ? 
First of all, those that linger in memory only, 
like the kitchen from which I felt my ban- 
ishment so cruelly—the sunshiny, comforta- 
ble kitchen in the old-fashioned Philadelphia 
house where, as I look back, the white-haired 
cook was always in front of the window, that 
gave on a “back yard” full of roses and 
johnny-jump-ups, making the good things 
that the sweet little white-haired grandmo- 
ther was always waiting to dispense to good 
little girls, at the head of the stairs so in- 
vitingly close to the pantry door. And then 
the kitchens memorable as landmarks in one’s 
journeying through life and, as far as one 
knows, not yet destroyed by the destructive 
march of progress. For me, the kitchen at 
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Martigues—cool and dark after the glare of 
the little Place, the bent form of M. Ber- 
nard’s old father, with blouse hanging loose, 
and a long spit of little birds in his hands, 
gradually shaping itself from out of the 
shadows, M. Bernard himself stirring the 
golden sauce over the big crackling wood 
fire, and the air heavy with the intoxicating 
odor of bouillabaisse; the kitchen at Mont 
St.-Michel, bustling, bright, tourists pour- 
ing in and out, bills—those bills never made 
out but in Madame’s capacious memory— 
being paid in one corner, Monsieur conferring 
with cooks in another, chickens on their long 
spits before the gigantic fire, and Madame 
Poulard turning the perennial omelette 
famed from one end of Europe to the other, 
and even in America; the “old darksome 
stone kitchen” of the ancient inn at Laon, 
opening on the sunny courtyard, so that every 
time I passed I had a glimpse of its glory of 
copper and its white-capped chef, who, at 
last, condescended to invite me in that I 
might see his masterpiece in the making—as 
if seeing would avail without his genius; the 
little low kitchen of the Thames-side inn, with 
the men in flannels hanging about the fire, so 
big and bright as to make the perpetual 
bacon -and-eggs of the English inn menu 
more of a mockery than ever; the Dutch 
kitchen shining with brass, the walls covered 
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with priceless old tiles, seen through an open 
door from the clean little village street; one 
Italian kitchen after another, visited at the 
end of the long day’s cycling, none more 
haunting in memory than the copper-hung 
kitchen in Browning’s inn at Asolo—* my 
Asolo ”—with dim religious light, and the fire- 
place, like a sanctuary apart, encldsed with 
columns; one kitchen after another by the 
Spanish roadside, with the well-smoked white 
walls and the friendly seats under the pro- 
jecting chimney, where, by the side of pea- 
sants and mule-drivers, we have watched the 
olla podrida simmering. What more wonder- 
ful stations by the way could one have, when 
one’s memory sends one back travelling 
through the past? 

And I, too, like the cavalier. in La Va- 
renne’s frontispiece, have had my feasts in 
kitchens: after that first ride on a tandem 
bicycle along the dusty road from Dieppe, 
in the kitchen at Tétes, in the midst of its 
shining brass; after the long day over Car- 
pathian passes, in the palatial kitchen of the 
inn at Felso Banya, with the gypsies mut- 
tering and scowling in one dim corner, the 
old woman, in a gown of as many colors as 
Joseph’s coat, cutting up melons for pigs in 
another, and, ever between us and the fire, 
the polite landlord, in a fever of to and fro, 
showing us the dishes for which he had no 
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name in any language we could understand; 
on stormy March nights in the kitchen of the 
Casa Kirsch in Venice, to which we escaped 
with D—— from the solemn table dhote, 
eating in patriarchal gayety with the servants 
and the family. 

But, alas! I would never be done if I 
went through the list. There is not one in 
it that I do not love, and, indeed, once I came 
near to taking a small, inconvenient flat in 
Gray’s Inn, London, simply because of the 
panelled kitchen, with a range set in one 
corner at a picturesque angle, and a large 
window overlooking the old green where 
Bacon planted his catalpa. Like the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s, it would have been dining- 
room as well, but, like the Vicar, I knew 
that this would only make it warmer, and 
I knew too that, “ kept with the utmost neat- 
ness, the dishes, plates, and coppers being 
well scoured, and all disposed in bright rows 
on the shelves, the eye would be agreeably 
relieved, and it would not want richer furni- 
ture.” : 

I would never have ceased to regret it did I 


not fare almost as well in my present quarters, 
where the dining-room seems the more un- 
necessary luxury because the kitchen, proba- 
bly built or restored by Adam, at the top of 
a house commanding a wonderful arrange- 
ment of London chimney-pots, would be such 
a pleasant place to eat in. The high and 
commodious dresser isan eloquent record of 
many journeys from Nevers to Budapest, 
from Seville to Baireuth, from London to 
Philadelphia, and no Cook or Gaze could plan 
a more delightful Little Tour for me than 
that upon which I set out whenever my eye 
wanders from shelf to shelf of plates and 
dishes. The door of this charming place, 
like the door of the kitchen at Laon, stands 
usually open. A _ bookcase filled with my 
cookery-books faces it from the hall. And 
so I cannot go or come about my various 
duties without a continual reminder of the 
importance of the kitchen in the past, and its 
possibilities in the present. I should like to 
think that my modest but daily tribute of 
praise in some measure makes up for the in- 
difference of the rest of the world. 
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BY SISTER M. CARMELITE, D. C. 





O daisy—thou hast many names, 
And all are sweet; 

But as I mark thy skyward gaze. 
Earth at thy feet, 

Methinks, of earth’s poor poet—thou 
Art emblem meet: 


For simple art thou in the midst 
Of gaudier flowers; 

Lifting to God thy meek bright face 
Through suns and showers, 

Nor wearing with the sultry breath 
Of lengthening hours: 





No; innocent and gay seem’st thou, 
As in those days 

When Spring first ’cross the meadows tripp’d 
Trilling soft lays, 

In garlands dress’d, and halo-crown’d 
With morning rays: / 


The wee one of the flowers still, 
Thouw’dst seem as then; 

As poets, the inspired—appear 
Great children— when 

They stand on God’s dear earth amongst 
Our world’s wise men! 
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NY beauty or grace of linea- 
ment which Lady Susan might 
at one time have possessed 
had faded away into a cer- 
tain banged expressionlessness 
long before the small Mother 
Anne had acquired a memory. 

Whether Roman or Grecian on the start, 
her nose, by the time Mother Anne had come 
into her kingdom of conscious motherhood, 
was as flat and indistinct as though it adorn- 
ed the countenance of a miniature and batter- 
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One could stick Lady Susan’s head through 
the palings. 
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ed Esquimau instead of the aristocratic wax 
face of the Lady Susan Arabella Lennox. 

Lady Susan’s voice had likewise succumbed 
to a six years’ strain upon it. Long since 
she had weakly murmured, “ Papa—Mamma,” 
for the last time, and taken upon herself a 
vow of perpetual silence, which was certainly 
wise of her, for as she had no papa, why al- 
lude to one? and Mother Anne had never 
been known to respond to the affected, min- 
cing tones in which she had been wont to 
squeak “Mamma.” So in laying aside a 
valueless accomplishment Lady Susan only 
exercised the common sense which ever char- 
acterized her. : 

It may perhaps be guessed that Lady Susan 
was only considered to be a human being by 
courtesy; but according to Mother Anne, who 
was gifted with a perfect understanding of 
the workings of her mind, the word “ doll” 
not only hurt her feelings, but verged upon 
the insulting. So we will, if you please, 
refrain from its use. That she was a lady 
in the truest sense, by right of tact and reti- 
cence, is indisputable, and when one has 
achieved that, one has achieved all. 

Although as a conversationalist her light 
was extinguished, as a listener she shone out 
beyond all others in the world. She carried 
tact and understanding to a point where it 
became a fine art. And so to her came the 
distinction of being the one person in the 
world before whom was laid bare that sorely 
misunderstood and most sensitively organized 
morsel of consciousness—the soul of Mother 
Anne. 

When one is nine, one is, unless one has 
been singled out by Fortune for especial 
smiles, hedged about with a ring of uncom- 
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prehending people, each of a strangely un- 
yielding decision of character, and each of 
whom appears to be at least one hundred and 
fifty years old, and never to have been. even 
a day younger. 

It was so that the circling circumstances 
appeared to Mother Anne. The fate which 
had engulfed her small life was represented 
entirely by kindly but bewildered elderly la- 
dies, who declared in tones of martyrdom, at 
the end of every weary tussle of misunder- 
standing, “ Dear Anne is such an extraor- 
dinary child!” 

No one save Lady Susan could appreciate 
the difficulties which beset the path of a per- 
son banned, or blessed, with that vividness of 
imagination, that picturesque view of life in 
general, which goes by the name of “ making 
believe,” when all of that person’s “ making 
believe ” must be done, as it were, only across 
the bodies of three elderly ladies and a Nor- 
wegian nurse, a quorum whose respective 
childhoods had apparently been stolen clean 
out of their memories. 

Not that Mother Anne was unhappy; 
from it. Save for an occasional conflict of 
will with Gunna or a crossing of swords with 
Aunt Julia, life was rather joyous than other- 
wise. 

She dwelt apart in a rose-colored world 
which she had created for herself and Lady 
Susan. Being somewhat hampered by Aunt 
Julia’s arrangements in the house where she 
really lived, she chose to imagine that she and 
Lady Susan led a luxurious and care-free 
existence in the Empty House, with free 
rein given to fancy. 

Now the Empty House was really empty. 
It stood at the end of the street, with an 
orchard behind it, a wide neglected garden 
before it, and with mystery written large on 
every window-pane. 

It is one of the happiest of facts that even 
neglect cannot destroy the delicious fragrance 
that steals across from the lilacs by the well, 
or rob the apple-trees of the wonderful mo- 
ther-of-pearl bloom that makes a springtime 
glory of them. And one could stick Lady 
Susan’s head through the palings, with as 
much as possible of one’s own small face to 
follow, and so be free of all the wealth of 
seent and color and drowsy sound of bees 
held captive within that enchanted wilderness 
of garden. 

As for the Empty House itself, as Mother 
Anne had never crossed its threshold, its in- 
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People might say, 








“How young 
that child is 
to be a 


mother !”’ 


terior held for her all the niagnificence of the 
Unknown, absolutely unhampered by any 
cramping knowledge of the Actual. 

And here, in fancy, she dwelt, holding the 
centre of the stage in company with Lady 
Susan, and with, for her chosen audience, 
people to whom were visible the impulses of 
one’s conduct, not the results (which were 
sometimes disastrous). So it is that one is 
beloved. People seeing one with the mantle 
of invisibility removed from the motives of 
one’s actions, cannot but admire. A view of 
life which goes far toward proving that Mo- 
ther Anne’s conscience was crystal clear. 

“People ” played a large part in the imagi- 
native dramas which she wove ceaselessly 
about herself and Lady Susan. “ People,” in 
the aggregate, she gifted with that quality 
of sympathetic understanding of which the 
aunts and Gunna had been bereft. 

“People” at one time had included the 
family who lived in the tall brown house 
directly opposite, but latterly, from the réle 
of gallery gods, thrust on them without their 
knowledge, they had fallen grievously. 

It was for their benefit that Mother Anne 
had turned herself into twins, a performance 
which sounds a little startling, but which, 
to one with imagination, is extremely sim- 
ple. It only needed that at times, on enter- 
ing or leaving the house, Mother Anne should 
shut one eye, to change the expression of her 
face, and forsaking her ordinary sprightly 
step, should limp painfully and slowly in, or 
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out, as the case might be. At this the People 
Opposite were to say: 

“ How much those twins look alike! What 
a pity that one of them should be so lame!” 

It is only another instance of genius mis- 
understood, that instead, the People Opposite 
sent over a basket of oranges and said they 
were sorry that the little girl had hurt her 
foot. 

It led to explanations with Aunt Julia first, 
and later, that Mother Anne and 
Lady Susan were regretfully com- 
pelled to remove the People Oppo- 
site from the charmed circle of 
People proper, and place them re- 
luctantly but firmly within the 
category of those who have been 
mysteriously robbed of their pow- 
ers of reasoning. 

It was shortly after this that 
Mother Anne became possessed by 
a keen recognition of the lack of 
motherliness displayed in her life 
and surroundings. 

To be motherless herself was a 
condition which had come upon 
her life so early, that it had al- 
ways been to her less a grief than 
an accepted fact. But now there 
was dawning in her breast an im- 
perious demand for that myste- 
rious mother-love, given or return- 
ed, which she well knew, after re- 
volving in her mind the possibili- 
ties in that direction of the three 
aunts and Gunna, must be evolved 
from the brilliant, the exhaustless 
fabric of “ make-believe.” 

If when one walked in the park 
with Gunna of an afternoon, one 
wrapped Lady Susan in innu- 
merable shawls and doll-blankets, 
she attained a size, a portliness to be playing 
deceive the very elect, even that 
tribunal (before which all that appertained 
to Mother Anne and Lady Susan must finally 
appear)—the People—would mistake her for 
a real live baby taking the air! 

Truth to tell, when Mother Anne had fin- 
ished pinning and wrapping and folding 
layer after layer upon that half-smothered 
yet ever meek person, she did indeed bear a 
marvellous resemblance to other bundles of 
similar size who like herself were borne in 
arms to the park. 

Save that those other bundles occasionally 











squealed, or sat up and took their dinner in 
public, there was little to choose between 
them, in exterior appearance at least. And 
as for the actions cited as proving the au- 
thenticity of the other bundles, Lady Susan 
was far too well bred to either squeal or eat 
in public. 

At any rate, it is quite fair to suppose that 
if one edged as far as possible away from 
Gunna—that is to say, to the last verge of 
remoteness to which one could at- 
tain without having her rise up 
and lumber after one, and one sat 
so upon a bench by oneself, quite 
isolated, and held the bundle 
which was Lady Susan with a 
eareful semblance of maternal 
solicitude, People might say, 

“ See that little girl taking care 
of her baby sister.” 

Or if one wished to imagine a 
transcendent bliss, a heart-warm- 
ing glow of happiness, then People 
might even say: 

“ How young that girl is to be a 
mother! She looks hardly more 
than a child herself.” 

In this last statement People 
would have been more than justi- 
fied, as at this time Mother Anne 
was exactly eleven. 

During the years immediately 
following, Lady Susan was led by 
her fanciful parent through a 
series of experiences which wore 
away her nose even more than 
formerly, and tested to the fullest 
those sterling qualities for which 
she was distinguished. 

She was indeed a tower of 
strength, a rock of refuge, and a 





‘Such a great girl to sorely needed one,for Mother Anne 
with dolls.’ was by now in the toils of that 


subtle and not - to - be - combated 
process called “growing up.” The real and 
the ideal battled so constantly within her 
widening mind that the need of some one to 
hold fast to was imperative. 

“Such a great girl should be ashamed to 
be still playing with dolls,” said Aunt Julia 
with decision. 

Perhaps Aunt Julia was partly right, 
thought Mother Anne. She was undeniably 
growing up, her hair was going up, her skirts 
were coming down; Gunna had attained the 
dignity of being a maid instead of a nurse; 
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she had lost a governess and gained a tutor; 
end, surest sign of all, her ideals 
changing day by day. 

The one thing changeless seemed her love 


for Lady Susan; yet even that was with a 
difference. Once the thought even crossed 
her mind that the time was almost come 


when she really must stop playing with dolls, 
but a second thought smote her thus—that 
the first thought had been treachery to Lady 
Susan, who had stood by her so _ nobly 
throughout the years of her need, And it 
must be counted as a tribute to her loyalty, 
that it was the second thought that crystal- 
lized and abode with her. And all the time 
a craving impossible to stifle was springing 
into life, a craving for some response to one’s 
lavished affection beyond the calm and silent 
acceptance of love bestowed, which seemed 
the best Lady Susan could do. 

There was a mighty heart of motherhood 
beating within Mother Anne’s breast. A 
heart which, looking out as through a glass 
darkly, into a dream-world which lay flooded 
with sunshine, saw dimly that love returned 
is love glorified. 

And then a miracle happened. 

Is it Hans Christian Andersen who says: 
“Every man’s life is a fairy-tale written by 
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She sat in a heap 
upon the square 
landing of the 


stairs. 
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God’s finger” It was so that her life seemed 
to Mother Anne when Father came. 

Hardly until then had she dared to con- 
fide even to Lady Susan the hope—the dream 
—that such a one as Father could live and 
breathe outside of the realm of “ make-be- 
lieve.” And when the fairy-tale had unfold- 
ed still more and more under Father’s touch, 
until the day came when he waited upon 
Aunt Julia in the east parlor, Mother Anne 
scarcely dared even breathe to the full ex- 
tent, for fear this wonderful bubble which 
had formed should break. 

She sat in a heap upon the square landing 
of the stairs, and gave rein to speculation as 
to what was happening behind the closed 
doors. And as she waited, the years appeared 
to drop away until the one probable result to 
her excited mind seemed that she should be 
made to go without jam for her supper! 

One could hardly imagine Father, so tall 
and dignified, having his rebuff administered 
in just that fashion, but then Aunt Julia was 
quite equal to inventing a punishment suita- 
ble to his dozen extra years. One wondered 
what it would be, and while one wondered, 
the door of the east parlor slowly opened, 
and out came Aunt Julia escorted by Father, 
and both of them smiling, as over some most 
pleasant happening. 
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Lady Susan sat throned in the middle of 
cut-glass bottles and silver brushes. 


Living in a fairy-tale was easy when one 
had Father to take one’s hand and lead 
one down an endless primrose path of hap- 
piness. 

And so they were married and went to live 
in the Empty House at the end of the street. 
The house whose front yard was full of lilac- 
bushes, and whose back yard was full of 
apple-trees. The very house that Mother 
Anne had “made believe” to live in years 
ago, with the very same palings in front 
through which she had used to stick Lady 
Susan’s head, that she might smell the per- 
fume of the lilac bloom and hear the bees 
in the orchard grass. 

And here there was everything of which 
one had ever dreamed, come true; and above 
all the.things that made for happiness, there 
was Father, to listen to one’s 
fancies and love them and 
laugh at them; to share one’s 
ideals and to help one to 
higher ones; and not to ob- 
ject to anything one did. 
Not even to mind that Lady 
Susan sat throned upon the 
dressing-table in the middle 
of the cut-glass bottles and 
the silver brushes. 

Lady Susan took her pros- 
perity calmly. The philoso- 
phy which she had shown 
during those years of stress 
and struggle, while the chrys- 
alis stage disturbed the peace 
of Mother Anne, was now 
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brought to bear upon these days and months 
where a joyous realization of old-time ideals 
reigned so supreme. 

If jealousy racked her because the confi- 
dences were now Father’s which once had 
been hers, she showed it not. 

If the days that were gone, as may well 
have been the case, were the days of her 
happiness, rather than these, she told it not. 

Once only did she imagine that the past 
was come back, and that was on a day when 
she saw Mother Anne absorbingly busy over 
some tiny garments. For a moment she 
thought that her own shabby wardrobe was 
once again to have a glory like unto Solo- 
mon’s. 

It was a dream which was all too brief, for 
Mother Anne looked up and laughed, a 
laugh which was golden with joy. 

“They are not for you, Lady Susan,” she 
said. And if that was so, for whom could 
they be? wondered poor perplexed Lady 
Susan. 

She had her limitations, priceless confi- 
dante as she had been in the past, so how 
could she guess what was being put into the 
fashioning of those bits of things whose ups 
and downs were so indistinguishable, or what 












How could she guess what the thoughts were ? 
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the thoughts were that Mother Anne was 
sending far into the future. 

Tiny garments? Mother Anne did not see 
them so. They were coats of mail to carry 
her stalwart son through the battle of his 
life. They were gowns of price to make rarer 
the rare beauty of her daughter. She saw a 
boy in his jacket and wide collar; a slender 
girl in her white gown. She saw her son in 
the uniform of his country’s army, in the 
cap and gown of his university; and she 
heard, faint, yet ah, so distinct, upon the 
shores of Time, a sound like the thronging of 
countless little feet—the footfalls of all the 
generations yet to come. 

The days were over wherein Mother Anne 
finished setting the last of those little stitches; 
and first there had been a hush—a quiet— 
over the whole house, and then a stir of con- 
gratulation and joy. 

Lady Susan was vaguely uneasy; she did 
not quite understand. For once something 
had occurred of which Mother Anne did not 
come’ to tell her. Some one else did come 
presently, however —a white - capped person 


who made a clearance, a wide space on the 
dressing-table, which space she immediately 
proceeded to fill again with powder-puffs and 
baby-pins and a profusion of like belongings. 

“What is this old doll doing here?’ she 
said, though not unkindly, and pulling open 
a drawer, she laid Lady Susan within it. 

That her action had the same significance 
of finality as that of the Fates when they 
clip the thread of a life, was something she 
could not guess. 

The drawer was filled within with a subtle 
odor of violet powder, which acted as a seda- 
tive to poor Lady Susan’s strained nerves. It 
soothed her so gradually that she reclined, 
even in the dark of the drawer, with every 
semblance of her usual calm. If the heart 
that beat within her sawdust felt anguish 
as the slow realization of what had happened 
eame to her, she gave no sign of it. 

A philosopher to the last was the Lady 
Susan Arabella Lennox, but a pair of tiny 
hands, as soft and delicate as-rose leaves, had 
wrested from her the sceptre of her kingdom. 

Her reign was over. 
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CHAPTER VI 
s—\ HE kitchen of the Akin home 


was narrow and low, and alto- 
gether tiny, though there was 
plenty of space for the few 
simple furnishings. A cheap 
pine cupboard stood in one 
corner; a pine table, covered with a square 
of red oilcloth, was over against the wall, set 
ready for supper, a small flat-wicked oil-lamp 
gleaming faintly upon the slight array of 
coarse crockery. The floor was bare, save that 
back of the stove a braided rug was spread 
for the comfort of the dog,—an ugly pug, 
bloated with years. That was all, excepting 
those bravely conventional attempts at deco- 
ration which poverty is wont to indulge when 
it sets about making a home for itself,—a 
canary chirping sleepily in its diminutive 
prison, two or three stunted geraniums in tin 
cans on the window-shelf, and a various col- 
lection of colored pictures, cut from the 
literature of the grocer and the butcher, fast- 
ened up with pins here and there about the 
cracked plastering. 

“Tl just make an extry cup o’ tea,” the 
woman said, briskly. “You'll stay an’ help 
me an’ Mart drink it, won’t you? Mart hasn’t 
come home yet to-night, but he ought to be 
here by the time I get things ready. I can’t 
think what’s keepin’ him. If there’s one 
thing he’s usu’ly particular about, it’s gettin’ 
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home in time for supper. You just take your 
coats off an’ let me lay ’em in on the bed, 
an’ then wait a bit. I s’pose mebbe you 
wanted to see Mart, anyway, didn’t you?” 

Watson got to his feet with a mighty sigh, 
walking around the little stove and standing 
by her side, laying his arms over her drooping 
shoulders. “ No, Mrs. Akin, we didn’t come 
to see Mart. We came to see you alone, this 
time.” He faltered, looking down at her with 
infinite compassion. “ You’ve always had the 
courage of a dozen men in facing things. 
You must keep it now. We don’t bring you 
very good news, dear old heart.” 

“Oh!” she breathed. She drew back from 
him a little, putting up her shaking hands 
to set her spectacles straight upon her nose, 
then looking earnestly into his face. “ It’s 
something about Mart, ain’t it? Something’s 
happened to him. Tell me. Is he sick, or 
hurt ?” 

“He was hurt,” Watson answered with 
heavy reluctance. “ Yes, he was very badly 
hurt. But it’s all over now, and all right. 
I know you'll say so. I know what your faith 
is.” He stretched out his arms and took her 
in their clasp, holding her gray old head 
against his burly breast. Tears sprang to 
David’s sympathetic eyes; but Watson’s feel- 
ing was deeper; his eyes were dry, his voice 
without a tremor. “He didn’t know a mo- 
ment’s suffering. If your love could have 
chosen the way, you couldn’t have given him 
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less pain than he felt. It was all over in a 
moment.” 

It sounded almost brutally blunt and hard. 
At the best, no matter what their tact or 
grace or tenderness of tongue or intention, 
messengers who bear such tidings have no 
easy task. News of death is not to be much 
softened by the little subtleties of the intel- 
lect. The plain, simple word is as good as 
any delicate contrivance. 

She lay quite still for .a moment in his 
arms, her face hidden; then she released her- 
self gently. They might have spared them- 
selves the dread of racking demonstration; 
there was no outery, no spectacular grief. 
She lifted her hands and smoothed some 
straggling ends of hair back from her fore- 
head. Upon a careful, subconscious impulse 
of housewifery she moved the steaming stew- 
pan to the back of the stove and closed a 
damper; then stood with hands held together 
before her, puckering the hem of her apron 
between her knotted fingers, regarding the 
pleats intently. She did not appear stunned. 
Her busy, homely cares of a few minutes ago 
had come suddenly to a dead stop; that was 
all. She was looking at the fact with clear 
vision. A long, long sigh was her only show 
of emotion. 

“Where is he?” she asked, presently, in un- 
daunted quiet. “ Were you with him, Paul?” 

“Yes. We were both there, and we’ve done 
everything needful. There isn’t anything 
anybody can do now, except to care for you. 
You must let me do that, while we both live. 
IT can’t take his place, of course; but you must 
let me do what I can. You mustn’t be 
anxious. I'll take care of you. Tll—”’ He 
turned away before the look she gave him, 
and crossed to the window, staring out into 
the night, his big body shaking. “ God!” he 
cried. “TI can’t see why things happen so!” 

“Paul! Paul!” she said. “You mustn’t 
talk that way.” She was at his side, clutch- 
ing lis arm, holding fast to him. “ Listen to 
me a minute. I’m not grievin’. God knows 
best, Paul. I’ve been wonderin’ an’ wonder- 
in’, ever since he had his last spell, if it wasn’t 
’most time for him to go. His work was all 
done in this world, years ago, an’ he was just 
kind o’ waitin’ to hear the word, same as I 
be. He was all ready, any time. When a 
body’s old, like us, an’ can’t do no more, why, 
death’s God’s merey to ’em. It’s meant that 
way, don’t you see? I don’t say I won’t miss 
him;*I been so used to his ways, an’ gettin’ 


his meals for him, an’ helpin’ him on with 
his shoes in the mornin’. Oh, I will miss him 
dreadful; I will, I will!’ She bent her head 
against his shoulder in a spasm of acute suf- 
fering; but in a moment her patient eyes 
were raised again to his, “Can’t you see it’s 
best? We wouldn’t never ’ve wished him 
dead, not if he’d lived a hundred years yet; 
but, now it’s happened, I’m not goin’ to think 
o’ nothin’ except what a blessin’ it is to him 
to be red of his neuralgy, an’ his crippled leg, 
an’ all like that. I ain’t sorry for him; it’s 
only myself I’m sorry for, an’ I ain’t got no 
business to be that. It ain’t a shock, like it 
would ’ve been when we was young. I been 
expectin’ it. There ain’t been a night this 
last year but I’ve gone to sleep wonderin’ if 
we’d both wake up in the mornin’, an’ kind o’ 
surprised when we did. It’s all right, Paul. 
It’s a blessin’ he was the one to go first, be- 
cause he couldn’t have got along nohow alone, 
like I can. It won’t be very long. I'll go 
too, one o’ these days pretty soon, an’ then 
we'll both be together again.” 

“ God bless you!” Watson cried. “I sha’n’t 
make a fool of myself, trying to comfort a 
faith like yours. You don’t need comfort. 
But you’ve got to let me look after you,—like 
ason. I'll be a son to you.” 

“You’ve been better to us than our own 
son ever was,” she answered, simply. “I’m 
not goin’ to be proud with you, an’ say no. 
I won’t need much; but I’m goin’ to let you 
give it to me, just like you been doin’, as 
long as you feel like it.” 

The news had reached the neighborhood at 
last, and some women came in from the cot- 
tages near by, full of beautiful human kind- 
ness and sympathy. Some, true to the one 
sure impulse of the lowly in such hours—the 
impulse to give—brought modest offerings of 
delicacies from their own stores at home. 
The kitchen filled with those good, hearty, 
homely souls; they overwhelmed the old 
widow with the numberless, nameless little 
offices which only the women of that rank 
know; they wept over her; they stood around, 
talking together in garrulous over-cheerful- 
ness, as if that would exorcise sorrow. 

Mrs. Akin seemed in small need of minis- 
tration. She sat in her rocking-chair beside 
the stove, her hands folden in her lap, hearing 
and seeing what was going on, but heeding 
only her own deep, tranquil thoughts. Her 
wrinkled old face was transfigured, glorified, 
by its perfect peace. 
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Watson spoke quietly to David. “ We'd 
better go. We don’t belong here now. She’ll 
be taken care of better than we could do 
it. Let’s get out. I'll come up again in the 
morning.” 

They slipped away and returned toward the 
heart of the city. 

Although it was eleven o’clock, the down- 
town streets were full of men. Watson and 
David left the electric car at Sixteenth and 
Farnam. There was a crowd at the corner, 
moving westward, and people were hurrying 
in from all the side streets. They were order- 
ly enough. There was no boisterous confu- 
sion,—only the steady shuffling drift of feet 
up the hill. There was no excited outery,— 
only a strong bass hum of many voices. 

Watson stopped at the curb, looking quickly 
around. “ Heavens and earth!” he said, in a 
deep undertone. “ Here’s a mess!” 

“ What’s the matter?” David asked. 

“Look!” Watson returned. He pointed 
westward. A block away, at the intersection 
of Seventeenth Street, the flowing crowd had 
met an obstruction. The arc-lamps, swing- 
ing overhead, revealed many thousands of 
men closely jammed, congested in the wide 
street, packing the space between the court- 
house wall and the opposite buildings. At 
that distance the eye could see nothing indi- 
vidual ; there was only a broad, swelling surge 
of the mass, now backward, now forward, 
under constantly changing impulse or direc- 
tion. The ear could catch only one dominant 
note,—the heavy roar of one voice, sullen, 
ominous,—the roar of a tumbling surf of 
passion. The court-house yard, with its steep, 
sodded terraces, was cleared; but at intervals 
on the long flights of steps groups of police 
officers were stationed, the metal stars on their 
breasts glinting. 

“What is it?’ David persisted. His inex- 
perience left him far short of realizing what 
was afoot; but he felt an indescribable thrill 
that was half terror and half exultation. 

“Don’t you know?” Watson - cried. 
“ They’re after him!” 

“You mean—” 

“TI mean Bronson.” 

The common impulse had taken hold upon 
them; unthinkingly they had fallen into step 
with the rest, and were pushing their way ex- 
citedly toward the point above, where the 
heart of the movement was throbbing, sending 
abroad hot, pulsing waves of feeling. The 
sidewalks were too narrow; the throng had 


spread out to the pavement, choking it from 
centre to curb. The car-line was blockaded; 
a half-dozen cars stood in line below Seven- 
teenth Street, and in the lower block was an- 
other string. 

Watson seemed possessed; his great body 
was alive to its outmost fibre. “Keep close 
to me!” he called to David; and with savage 
strength he crowded and fought his way on- 
ward, crushing opposition, until at last they 
stood, breathless and shaking, leaning against 
the stone wall below the court-house. 

A police captain with a squad of men 
blocked the foot of the stairway near by. 
“ Let us through, Mike,” Watson called to the 
captain. The officer recognized him and 
spoke a quiet word to his men; way was made 
for them to pass, the squad closing again 
after them. 

Watson spoke to one of the rear rank. 
“Has anything happened yet?” 

“No,” the man answered; “nor I don’t be- 
lieve it will. There’s nobody at the head. 
They ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ this way. You 
can see by lookin’ at ’em they ain’t out for 
blood.” 

In truth, there was little of bloodthirsty 
ferocity appearing on those upturned faces. 
Standing apart and looking at them from 
above, they seemed dull rather than savage; 
they were merely gaping with curiosity. The 
only token they gave of great portent was that 
deep-throated snarl,—a note that rang from 
an elemental chord in the soul of the multi- 
tude. 

Watson led the way to the pillared porch 
above, where a dozen men, leaders like him- 
self in the public life of the city, were as- 
sembled, waiting, talking quietly together. 
They met him as though his coming was wel- 
come,—as though they got comfort and sup- 
port from his sturdy, masterful presence. 
They were men strongly set apart from the 
mob below; they were of that class, always 
small in number, but great in power, which 
gives dignity and poise and safety to 
the life of a community; men in whom 
the old, old idea of integrity rises al- 
ways and forever superior to that inex- 
tricable tangle of twisted and _ broken 
threads of motive that actuates the People. 
They were all past middle life, past the 
danger of easy disturbance of mind and soul. 
Outwardly they appeared almost unmoved by 
the dramatic fervor of the spectacle being 
enacted under their eyes; more than once a 
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low laugh went around, in sympathy with a 
whimsical or witty word from one or another 
of their number; but under it all lay a deep, 
far-reaching sense of human obligation,—obli- 
gation alike to the turbulent thousands and 
to the one poor wretch who cowered in his 
cell at the back of the yard, listening to the 
merciless, hungry clamor that was making 
the air vibrant. 

“Well, Watson,” one of these men said in 
greeting, “you’ve managed to put quite a 
little show on the boards to-night. I believe 
they say you’re the stage-manager.” 

“Tt’s most deadly true, God forgive me!” 
Watson answered with an earnestness that 
put an instant check upon the other’s jest. 
He seated himself wearily upon the topmost 
step, his elbows on his knees, his chin sup- 
ported in his hands, his gloomy eyes wan- 
dering slowly over the face of the billowing 
human sea. 

“T wonder why fate doesn’t give us a 
little foresight,” he said. “Just a little 
—just enough to let us avert these awful and 
useless catastrophes. It would have taken so 
little foreknowledge to prevent this murder 
to-night. When a thing’s past, like this, we 
get a sense of responsibility that’s fairly be- 
numbing; but what good does that do?” 

Before any tried to answer there was a 
diversion in the street. Something had hap- 
pened, unseen from above, exciting the crowd 
to laughter. The laugh went flickering over 
the surface of that ominous, persistent hum 
like the shimmer of moonlight over the 
ruffed bosom of dark waters; there was an 
effect in it like a cold shiver. One of the on- 
lookers spoke : 

“There’s no getting at the heart of a mob 
like that. There’s absolutely no telling what 
it will do or won’t do under a mighty little 
provocation. They’re ready to laugh or kill, 
just according to how the notion strikes 
them; and they don’t much care which comes 
first. Individually they’re sane enough; but 
get a few hundred of them together in a 
crowd, and start some sort of a wild cry, and 
they'll go clean back at one jump to naked 
savagery. You’d think the human race would 
have outgrown that sort of folly by this 
time.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Watson blurted. “ Men 
don’t change. Conditions change, and dam 
up the currents of behavior once in a while; 
but men are at heart just the same now as 
they were in the beginning. What makes 


the Book of Genesis so fascinating to us? 
It’s because we know exactly how those old 
fellows felt, in every particular of their lives. 
We haven’t changed a bit. Eating, and 
drinking, and living, and loving, and 
hating are just exactly the same now as then. 
We’ve built up a glittering system of ethics, 
and we’ve tabulated our morals, and all that 
sort of thing; but strip away the cover 
and you'll find the old primal man. I’ve 
known the time myself when I was almost 
ready to go out on the prairie and smear 
paint on my face and eat raw liver.” 

An old man who lounged lightly against 
the porch rail spoke mildly: “A little ex- 
cessive, my friend. We're not altogether 
wise; but we’re growing wiser.” 

“T don’t believe it,’ Watson retorted, 
stoutly. “ We’re moving faster than they did 
two thousand years ago,—we’ve quickened the 
pace of our folly, that’s all. We do the same 
old mad things in half the time, and brag 
about the advance of civilization! I tell you 
those fellows down there aren’t a whit less 
plastic under the hands of a born manipula- 
tor of men than the children of Israel were. 
A born leader can take a mob at any time 
and do what he likes with it. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether he’s a sage or a charlatan, so long 
as he knows how to play on the few simple 
strings that make human nature. If he can 
do that, he can make them follow like sheep 
in the direction of his own ruling passion.” 

The crowd had suddenly quickened into 
new movement. A commotion had started 
at the western side of the square, around the 
corner, out of sight from the porch, and the 
populace was drifting strongly in that direc- 
tion. There was a new sound in its cry; the 
deep bass growl was broken into a strident, 
high-pitched yell, filling the street with shrill 
echoes. 

“ Something’s doing!” one of the spectators 
called out. “ They’ve started a fight, likely, 
or else they’ve run against -the police.” 

It was more than that. From the alley 
opening into Eighteenth Street, opposite the 
jail, a score of men had burst, running in a 
compact wedge, forcing a way for themselves. 
They wore cloth masks over their faces, and 
were heavily armed with sledges and crow- 
bars; and supported on a half-dozen shoul- 
ders were two lengths of railroad iron. They 
were few in number; but they were more po- 
tent than the gaping thousands, for they had 
a purpose. They made no noise; but their 
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grim silence was a greater menace than all 
the inarticulate babel that swelled around 
them. 

The attack was well timed. The steep 
driveway that led up to the jail was defended 
at its mouth by a detachment of police, arm 
ed like the rest, and formidable in fighting 
strength; but through several hours they had 
been occupied with nothing graver than the 
fretting work of holding in check a good-na- 
tured rabble. They had given up the idea 
of serious trouble, and had relaxed their 
earlier vigilance. The sudden determined 
rush of this score of men came with the shock 
of complete surprise. The crowd opened its 
ranks before the energetic charge, and let 
them come into sharp contact with the police. 
The weary sergeant in command hesitated 
for a fateful instant; before he recovered his 
wits the maskers had thrown themselves 
heavily against the line of defence, crum- 
pling it, sweeping it aside. The eager host 
closed after them, following in their steps, 
delirious now with excitement. Within a 
dozen seconds the leaders were at the jail 
doors and the spaces around were choked 
full of shrieking rioters. The guards at the 
other entrances left their posts, running up 
to lend aid; and the crowds on all sides of 
the square, now quite unrestrained, poured 
in by every avenue. Over their outcry sound- 
ed the first strong blows of the sledges against 
the outer doors of the jail, swung by power- 
ful arms. The police could do nothing; they 
were tossed about like drift in a swirling 
eddy, struggling, spent, impotent. They be- 
came no more effectual for order than so 
many women; they were merely units in the 
multitude, and must await its will. 

Watson dragged David to a place on the 
rear steps of the court-house where a view 
could be had of what was going on. A gi- 
gantic fellow, stripped of his coat, his grimy 
arms bared to the elbows, his shoulders 
knotted with thick welts of muscle, stood fore- 
most in the group of masked leaders, swing- 
ing a hammer with mighty strength. The 
door had not been built to resist such assault 
from without; already the blows were show- 
ing effect. The man knew where to strike, 
and iron and wood alike were splintering and 
giving way. It was only a matter of a few 
minutes of such work until the outer door 
would be passed. 

“They'll get him, sure!” Watson shouted 
above the turmoil. “There'll be one more 


wretch dead before morning, you see!” He 
was intoxicated by passion; the veins on 
his sweating forehead were standing out in 
purple cords; his eyes glittered; his lips were 
convulsed by a savage laugh. 

A window opened in the upper story of the 
jail, and a bearded man leaned out, calling to 
those below with emphatic gestures, shaking 
a big revolver in his hand. His words were 
unheeded, unheard. The crowd broke into 
a cheer, and another man joined the giant 
who swung the sledge, adding the din of a 
second hammer. 

“That’s the sheriff!” Watson cried. “ He’s 
got his men inside. They’ll have him to deal 
with before they get to the cells, and it won’t 
be child’s play. He’ll fight as long as there’s 
any fight left in him. He’ll shoot to kill, tgo. 
They’ve got a man to reckon with there.” 

A wilder cheer went up. One of the heavy 
hinges had broken at last, and the door was 
tilting outward at the top. The sheriff ceased 
his efforts and retired within, closing the 
window. 

Watson pulled at David’s sleeve. “Come 
on!” he said. “ We'll go home now. I don’t 
want to see the rest. Do you?” 

David had been for an hour like a man 
held by the horror of nightmare, his mind 
asleep, except for the power to see and hear. 
Understanding had been dulled by an abnor- 
mal fixedness of attention on the rushing pro- 
cession of facts. He. had hardly spoken; he 
had merely looked and listened. But now he 
felt the blood rush into his brain, and his 
mind started broad awake in a flash. 

“Watson!” he cried. “In Heaven’s name, 
what are you going to do?” 

“Nothing!” Watson answered roughly. 
“ There’s nothing for us to do. It isn’t our 
funeral.” He laughed aloud in_ barbaric 
relish. “ This is one of the functions of the 
great American people, Boughton. They’re 
administering government. I’m going home 
to bed, and you’d better come, too. They'll 
look after the little details, and we can read 
about it in the morning. Come on.” 

“ No!” David screamed in an ecstasy of ex- 
citement. “Watson! What are you think- 
ing of? Is that your idea of law?” 

“Oh! Law!” Watson returned, with the 
same bitter laugh. “The law has just fallen 
back for an hour or so into the hands of the 
people who made it; that’s all. What’s the 
difference? They’ll do a quick job, and they’ll 
save him and everybody else months of use- 
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less worry. It ’ll come to the same thing in 
the end, if justice doesn’t miscarry. We can’t 
do anything, anyway.” 

“We can try! Watson, we can try!” 
David caught Watson by one massive shoul- 
der, shaking it in a fury of protest. “ Wat- 
son! Man! If justice means anything at all, 
it doesn’t mean that! What’s got into you? 
They’ll kill him! There’s not a man lifting 
a hand to stop it. They'll kill him, I tell 
you!” 

Watson’s figure was immovable, granitic 
in its absolute impassivity. 

“ Kill him, will they? Well, let ’em! He’s 
earned killing, if ever a man did in this 
world.” He held his clinched fists above his 
head, shaking them in a frenzy toward the 
jail. “I'd not hold up one finger to save 
him from any doom they could hatch for him. 
I hate him! I hate him—hate him—hate 
him!” 

David grew hot with quick anger, the flam- 
ing indignation which does not measure its 
words. “Stay here, then!” he cried. “I’m 
going down.” It was the spirit of the citizen 
that was aroused in him now,—the spirit of 
the protestant against unbridled force in an- 
tagonism to law. He did not know what he 
would try to do, more than to set his will 
somehow against that of the rioters; he did 
not stop to consider how much alone he would 
be in the effort, unknown as he was; it did 
not occur to him to appeal for aid to those 
around him. He sprang down the steps and 
into the crowd, struggling resolutely toward 
the jail door. It was no time for gentle man- 
ners; he used the utmost strength of his 
sinewy legs and heavy-muscled shoulders, set- 
ting his teeth together in grim silence, bat- 
tling for every foot of the way. The crowd 
resented his rough vigor, swearing at him 
and opposing his every step with harshness. 
His coat was split from collar to waist; his 
hat was crushed over his eyes; despite the 
chill of the air, his face dripped with per- 
spiration, and his deep lungs gasped for 
breath. A drunken fellow, unsteady on his 
legs, struck out savagely with a bony fist, 
eatching David on the cheek and bringing a 
spurt of blood; his hat fell off and was 
trampled underfoot. Still he kept on, fight- 
ing, panting. At last he came to the steps 
where the leaders were at work. 

The giant with the sledge had made good 
use of the time, swinging his weapon with 
muscles tireless as steel, his blows regular as 
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pulses. Both hinges were broken now, and 
the door hung tottering, supported only by its 
bolts. The mob was gathering closer, shriek- 
ing insanely, making ready for the next de- 
cisive move in the game. The great hammer 
fell with a ringing stroke, and was lifted 
again. David leaped forward and stood upon 
the steps, facing the worker, catching one 
brawny wrist in both hands and throwing 
all his weight against it, so that the descend- 
ing sledge swept out sidewise in a wide are, 
its force impotently spent. 

“Stop!” he cried. He set his back against 
the swaying door, bracing his feet on the 
stone steps, squaring his shoulders for the 
struggle which he knew must come. 

For a moment there was a perplexed pause. 
The fallen hammer hung idle, and the mena- 
cing scream of the crowd, tense an instant be- 
fore, was modulated into a futile, surprised 
babble. David had appeared without warn- 
ing; his audacious, single- handed inter- 
ference and his distraught aspect seemed to 
break the current of purpose. His clothing 
was in wild disarray; his thick hair hung in 
a disordered mop over his forehead, clinging 
in damp strands to the skin; the blood from 


the wound on his cheek was clotted and 


smeared, and his collar and shirt were stained 


darkly by the fallen drops. The leader, em- 
barrassed by his hot mask of black cloth, tore 
it from his face and threw it upon the stones, 
then drew his thick, hairy arm slowly across 
his face, wet with sweat. But this suspense 
lasted for only a few seconds,—just long 
enough to allow two or three deep, gasping 
breaths; then the giant stooped, grasped the 
stout handle of his weapon in both hands, and 
swung it high over his head, taking a step 
forward, his eyes blazing with wrath, his con- 
vulsed lips forming a ragged oath. 

“ Get out of the way, or I'll brain you!” he 
shouted. David saw the powerful muscles 
swelling for the blow, and heard the excited 
scream of the onlookers, shrill with impa- 
tience over the delay. But he would not 
move aside; a desperate, unreasoning deter- 
mination was upon him to stand where he 
was and to take what might come, even to 
death, rather. than give way now. He raised 
his arms over his head in a lingering impulse 
of defence; he tried to speak, but his: lips 
and tongue were parched dry; the seething 
mob, under the glare of the swinging electric 
lamps, became a wide, blurred blot before his 


eyes. Then, at the end of that breathless in- 
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THE ULTIMATE MOMENT 


stant, a huge figure threw itself before him, 
confronting the enraged fellow with the ham- 
mer, breast to breast, and a thunderous voice 
bellowed above the clamor: 

“Stop! Stand back! Back, I say! 
back!” 

There was magic in it,—the inexplicable 
magic of a mighty will. The packed mass fell 
away, as before the levelled muzzles of arms, 
leaving a broad, clear space on the flagged 
pavement; and in that space stood Watson, 
erect, burly, gigantic, his great shoulders heav- 
ing, his big face purple with passion. 

“ What are you doing?” he roared. “ Drop 
that sledge, Stevens. Drop it!” He did 
not raise his hands; his fists hung clinched 
at his sides. He was fighting with his will 
alone—that and his terrible voice. But the 
heavy weapon fell with a clatter upon the 
stones, and the faces in the front rank of 
the rioters were blank with dismay. David, 
too, was dazed by the sharp shock of the un- 
expected; he stood with his back against 
the wall,—a mere spectator now, listening 
curiously to Watson’s booming cry. 

“What are you trying to do?’ Watson 
bellowed again. “ You’re a shame on the 
name of citizenship and manhood! I’m 
ashamed of you, Stevens, you brute fool, you 
anarchist, you outlaw! Is this the measure 
of your responsibility? Is this your sense of 
integrity? I’d always thought you a man! 
You’re a disgrace to public decency! You're 
as much a criminal now as Bronson. If you 
had your deserts, you’d be sharing his cell 
with him.” He stepped one long stride 
nearer the cowed giant, shaking a knotted 
fist in his face. “ Lift your hand to this busi- 
ness again, if you dare, and I'll see that you 
get your just reward—you and all your pack 
—if it takes the last dollar I have on earth 
and the last drop of blood in my body! You 
attend to what I say. I'll make your life a 
burden to you, till you'll be glad to quit it at 
the end of a rope!” 

But the tension was too great to endure. 
Those farther back in the crowd, beyond the 
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influence of this sturdy presence, failing to 
understand the sudden stoppage of the work 
upon which all had been so deeply intent a 
little time before, began another boisterous 
demonstration, their voices swelling again 
into one strong, deep-toned, ringing cry, and 
the front rank was pushed forward by an 
irresistible pressure. A stone, thrown by 
some impatient hand, flew over the thronged 
heads, and fell with a sounding blow 
against the iron plates of the door; an- 
other missile struck one of the upper win- 
dows, and the shivered glass fell in a shower 
upon the stone steps beneath. Watson’s great 
voice was hardly to be heard now over the 
rising tumult; only his huge body and his 
threatening attitude prevented an immediate 
renewal of the attack. But his intervention 
was enough. In those few moments a half- 
score of police had forced their way to the 
front, and now mounted the steps, their re- 
volvers drawn; others were crowding forward, 
swinging their clubs lustily upon those who 
opposed their way. Suddenly a rifle-shot 
rang out from above, and the rioters turned 
their faces upward, startled into another 
brief interval of quiet. A stentorian voice 
shouted from the roof of the jail: 

“T have twenty men up here, armed! The 
man in that crowd who dares take one step 
out of that line toward the jail will be shot! 
You know me. I mean what I say!” 

The little force of police, swelled by a few 
additions to their number, who had succeeded 
in getting through the jam, moved forward 
determinedly, breasting the mob, threatening 
with club and pistol. The interruption had 
diverted the thoughts of the people for a time 
from their wild design; the leader had suf- 
fered defeat in his encounter with Watson, 
and no one offered to take his place. A mob 
without a leader is incapable of action. Slow- 
ly, stubbornly, sullenly, the line gave way, 
falling back upon itself. There was no longer 
a dominant, angry, single voice, but a con- 
fused jargon. The danger was over. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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UMMER evening gowns are per- 
haps the daintiest of any, and 
should be quite different in style 
from the evening gowns of the win- 


te ne 
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EVENING COAT 0. ecru guipure over white plissée mousseline; black 
panne borders and black and white silk braid ornaments. 


ter, although of late years there has 
been so little difference made between 
the materials used for the different 
seasons that it is difficult for an ama- 
teur to distinguish among them. 
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The thinnest and lightest of fabrics 
are used for winter ball gowns, and, 
on the other hand, velvets and satins, 
which at one time were relegated to 
winter wear, are now 
often included in a sum- 
mer wardrobe —that is, 
the summer wardrobe of 
the woman who spends the 
season at Newport and 
Lenox. One reason for 
this is that the entertain- 
ments given during the 
summer season at such 
watering-places are quite 
as elaborate as those given 
in the winter, and there is 
no better opportunity, ex- 
cept, of course, at the 
opera, to show off fine 
gowns and superb jewels. 

Still, there is a 
servative element of wo- 
men, who are constantly 
increasing in numbers, 
who hold to the old-fash- 
ioned idea of having 
gowns for different 
sons, and who provide for 
the summer thin, airy fab- 
rics, with a marked differ- 
ence in the style and trim- 
ming from those more 
elaborate and richer gowns 
of the winter. 

Lace gowns of all kinds 
are prominently in fash- 
ion at the moment, and 
are made with both high and low 
waists. The evening gown with low 
waist made of lace is one of the very 
smartest a woman can wear. This 
there are a number of new 


con- 


sea- 


season 
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SUMMER EVENING GOWNS 





effects, and skirts without any trimming 
save what is in the pattern. There are 
some charming gowns in net and tulle, 
black or white, with spangles of sil- 
ver and gold, or with black lace and 
white lace combined, and other most 
attractive gowns 

in black net with = 
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insertions and en SH) 

flounces of black sae 
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Chantilly lace. -Z re 


These are with- 
out spangles, but 
often are trim- 
med with jet on 
the waist. The 
white net with 
appliqué of lace 
in medallions 
and flounces is 
as. popular as 
ever, and is 
made up in 
all sorts of 
styles. 
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EVENING Gown of white tulle with tiny black 
rings, inlet with delicate black insertion; 
sleeves transparent, rest of gown over white; 
belt of almond-green taffeta. 


designs. A return to old 

times is seen in the 
flounced and ruffled , OO fee 
skirts, one of Zit 
the newest mod- 
els being a suc- 
cession of small 
ruffes from the 
belt to the hem. 
There are also EVENING Gown of black mousseline, shirred and made over rose silk ; rose sash and 
long princesse garlands of flowers. 
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Wutrte mousseline shirred; violet ribbons run in all the hems; deep corselet of violet taffeta; bunches 
of violets on each side of bodice fastening the shoulder-straps of very dark violet velvet. 
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SUMMER EVENING GOWN of pale gray over yellow; drapery of yellow liberty satin on waist and belt; 
lace bands with silk thread woven through them. 
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Chiffon gowns, white, black, and 
colored, are also fashionable, and the 
accordion-pleated ones are exceedingly 
smart. Many of these are made with- 
out any trimming on the skirt, others 
have clusters of chiffon ruchings, while 
others, again, are made with bands of 
lace insertion and a_ broader band 
around the hem—or where the hem &% 
would be if hems had not gone out of ( 
fashion. These pleated skirts are not % 
becoming to all figures, however, and y 
the yoke effect is often used, the yoke / 
not only on the skirt, but on the waist, ® 
too. Rather a novel design has the 
yoke on the skirt, and the body of the 
waist of jet paillettes with the lace 
below the yoke of the skirt, and around 
the shoulders either a straight band of 
lace or the bertha which is so fashion- 
able at present. White lace is used 
for the bertha, though, instead of black, 
even with the all-black gown, and all 
the black lace gowns are made over 
white instead of black this ‘year; it is 
rather unusual to see an all-black 
evening gown. Even for mourning 
white crépe is used instead of black. 
Flowered muslin, batiste, and crépe 
de Chine gowns are in fashion again 
for evening wear, and many of the 
erépe de Chine gowns are most elab- 
orately braided and embroidered, while 
others have only a polka-dot or small 
fleur-de-lis pattern. These embroider- 
ed crépes are trimmed with fringe in- 
stead of lace, which makes them 
rather heavy, it must be admitted. 
Some charming sum- 
mer evening gowns are 
made of fine white voile 
and the less expensive 
crépe de Chine. They 
have, usually, two waists 
>. —one for afternoon 


fs® wear, made high at the 

neck, and the other with 

low neck and unlined 

white lace sleeves. 

3, EvENING Gown of white mousseline, with revers and sleeve border of These make good sum- 
écru lace. mer dinner gowns. 









































UCH a bitter war 

is raging  be- 

tween the ad- 
mirers of the short 
skirt and the ad- 
herents of the long 
that the dressmakers 
are in a quandary as 
to which ig the more 
fashionable style. For 
every-day hard wear 
a short skirt is pro- 
nounced a _ necessity, 
but in these days of 
luxury and _ extrava- 
gance in clothing it 
would be an unheard- 
of thing to have any 
one garment intended 
for all oceasions. So 
the question is usual- 


“ly settled by order- 


ing two skirts for one 
coat in the ease of the 
cloth or cheviot cos- 
tumes. The light 
cloths with smooth firi- 
ish are niore popular 
for spring wear than 
they have ever been 
before. They are 
made both in rather 
plain and in rather 
elaborate effects. A 
quantity of braiding 


exclusive. 


MorninG press of white linen, with pipings of a . 


contrasting color and stitching to match. 


is seen, braids of all widths being 
used, while strapped seams and bias 
bands of the same materials as the 
gown are altogether too popular to be 
However, these same 
strapped seams are so effective and 
so becoming that the gowns made in 
this fashion are sure to be the leading 
styles for the present. 

Shepherd’s- plaid frocks are very 
highly approved; trimmed with braid 





















































or made plain, they 
are’ most useful for 
morning wear. The 
nine-gore and the box- 
pleated skirts with 
medium - length coat 
or the half-fitting or 
loose sacque effect or 
Norfolk jacket, also 
very loose, are the cor- 
rect styles for these 
materials. They are 
not suited to any 
elaborate trimming 
even when made in 
silk, but in spite of 
that fact there are 
some smart silk gowns 
of this style that are 
trimmed with medal- 
lions of batiste em- 
broidery and have ba- 
tiste yokes and under- 
sleeves; in other 
words, there are, this 
year, as always, many 
women who, when 
they see a silk and like 
it, insist upon 
having it made 
up ° according 
to their indi- 
vidual _ tastes 
and do not pay 
oe much attention 
to the dictates 
of dressmaker 
or milliner. 
Etamine, can- 
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Gown of gray-blue voile; velvet trimmings of 
gray-green color, with silk knots of blue ; braid of dull 
green and blue loosely woven in wool and silk. 


vas, and veiling gowns, all of one 
family, but of different patterns, are 
more used than ever 
street gowns, and some extremely 
gmart costumes of skirt ahd coat 
have been exhibited just for street 
wear, with skirt short 
enough to clear the ground, 
and coat either long or 
quite short and elaborate- 
ly strapped or trimmed. 
All colors are in fashion, 
and black, gray, blue, tan, 
and light shades are quite 


before for 


as much in use as the dark ones even 
for hard wear. The coarser weave of 
canvas is for the moment more pop- 
ular than any other, but this is only 
another instance of the exaggerated 
fad for rough weaves that prevails at 
the moment. 

Another fancy is for gowns of this 
material trimmed with bands of cloth 
instead of silk. The coats for most 
of these gowns are made without col- 
lars, and are cut away around the 
throat; the sleeves are large enough 
to wear over the full sleeve of the 
waist, as now the sleeves are so 
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Gray Linen, the fulness gathered into bands of honeycomb ; trim- 
mings of plain red or blue linen and fancy red and blue wash-braid. 
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STREET 


TAILoR Gown in heavy linen, covert cloth, or hop- 
sacking. 


large that it is really important to 
have a coat or wrap so made that it 
will not crush them. The one-color 
scheme is carried out in these gowns, 
with lace and ribbons to match, and 
nothirig to break the one-tone effect 
except the touch of white at the throat 
and in the unlined collar. Filet lace, 
or the coarse antique lace that was for- 
merly used only for curtains, is more 
fashionable than any of the finer quali- 
ties, and any amount of it is used, even 
on the gowns intended for outdoor wear. 

Taffeta is a fashionable material for 
street suits, and the black taffeta gowns 
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that are being made now and those 
which have been worn through the 
spring are most effective. The 
silk is of a softer weave, and not 
so heavy as it was in previous sea- 
sons. It is most elaborately em- 
broidered in queer, old-fashioned 
designs, but all in black. The coat 
and skirt effect still prevails, but 
the coats are much shorter and are 
in blouse shape with a yoke, un- 


lined collar and undersleeves of 
yellowish lace. There are also 
colored taffeta gowns made with 


coat and skirt or in princesse fash- 


AUTOMOBILE OK TRAVELLING COAT of grav 
pongee, with cuffs and vest of dark cerise louisine : 


smoked pearl or steel buttons. 
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Hat for middle-aged woman; rough white straw; 
black lace draped over a wreath of white roses and 
caught by ornaments; white rose tucked under the 
brim. 


ion, with wraps to match; short bo- 
leros with long stole ends they are, 
with medallions of lace, and in queer 
old-fashioned shades they are thought 
very smart. Old pinkish grays: and 
ashes-of-roses are especially fashion- 
able; the ashes-of-roses with medal- 
lions and entre-deux of real Valen- 
ciennes lace are the most becoming 
of all. 

Street gowns for midsummer wear 
are made on the same lines in all 
materials. It is more fashionable 
now than it ever has been to wear 
wash materials as much as possible 
when going in to town for a day’s 
shopping, or when travelling; but a 
great many women dislike to wear 
materials that so soon become mussed 
and crumpled in appearance. They 
choose, consequently, pongees, wash 
silk, foulard, or, in wash materials, 
linens and such other fabrics as have 
no dressing in their finish. There is 
nothing cooler than pongee or foulard, 
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and the shirt-waist gown of these ma- 
terials is eminently practical. But 
when one prefers always to wear a 
jacket, the costume made with short 
coat and skirt, worn with a linen or 
lace blouse or with a blouse-waist of 
the same material as the skirt, is in 
style. The bolero or Eton jacket, 
which may be worn with the so-called 
false front, is a very cool garment, 
and looks on many figures, especially 
on stout women, more neat and trim 
than can any unlined waist. 

Linen gowns with skirt and blouse- 





FavoritTe model for theatre blouse; cream lace over 
white satin; full sleeves and blouse of white mousse- 
line; fancy ribbons; unlined guipure hat, black velvet 
edge, cluster of white feathers. 
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waist are extremely 
elaborate in the em- 
broidery and inser- 
tions of lace that 
are used. But in 
sharp contrast are 
some very plain lin- 
en suits made with 
coat and skirt, the 
skirt on the plan of 
a cloth tailor one, 
and the coat long, 
with half - fitted 
sacque shape or fit- 
ted at the back, and 
with a blouse front 
and an_ attached 
skirt. The fronts 
are faced with 
white, but show no 
braiding of any 


kind. These gowns 
look almost as 
though made of 


cloth, and of- 


ten have the seams 
strapped. On oth- 
ers there are rows 
of machine - stitch- 


ing on the skirt. 
Everything about 


them is very neat 
and trim, and of 
course much de- 
pends upon the 
perfect fit of the 
coat and_ skirt. 
It seems foolish, 
with all these 
gowns intended 
for street wear in 
summer, to have 
a long skirt; but 
it is not a bad 
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plan, as has already 
been said in regard 
to the cloth, silk, or 
veiling gowns, to 
have one long and 
one short skirt, for 
the coats or blouses 
are so elaborate as 
to make the gown, 
when worn with a 
long skirt, hand- 
some and effective 
enough for after- 
noon as well as for 
morning. 

The height of ex- 
aggeration is cer- 
tainly reached in 
the accordion-pleat- 
ed skirts and coats 
of chiffon or muslin 
that are said to be 
for street wear. 
These at first sight 
would seem to have 
been intended for 
home wear entirely. 
The accordion- 
pleated pongee or 
India silk, with a 
blouse-waist to 
match, is a becom- 
ing style of gown 
on the _ shirt-waist 
order; but the loose 
pleated coat 
is most con- 
spicuous and 
eccentric. 


TAtLor Gown of gray and white linen or piqué, the gray linen stitched in tailor-fashion. 
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HITE is the most fashion- 
W able color for summer, and 

for morning especially. All 
materials in white are noticeably in 
demand. It would not be possible 
for women who take a keen interest 
in dress to content themselves for any 
length of time with plain effects, so 
no matter how elaborate the trim- 
mings may be, it is thought necessary 
by the extreme devotees of fashion 
to have the materials themselves with 


piqués, linens, muslins, and even silks 
are trimmed with lace insertions, lace 
medallions, lace bands, and _ lace 
flounces, and the lace is of every 
known design and many that have 
never been known before. 
Embroideries of all kinds are most 
expensive and most popular. There 
is a great demand for the old-fashion- 
ed tambour embroidery, and for fine 
hand -embroidery on Swiss muslin. 
Embroidered effects have the work on 








or pattern. The plain 


\ some design 


ane A + f 
the material itself in such quantities / 
as to leave very little 

of the original mate- 


: Por 
rial to be seen. On all are 
the gowns long lines //]\¥ 








Biouse of tucked white lawn and white or écru lace to be worn over a 
colored lawn slip; stock of black mousseline, with ends and top of mousse- 


line matching the lining 


even with the flounced 
skirts these lines are 
carried out as much as 
possible in the arrange- 
ment of the flounces. 
Where the trimming is 
in flat bands they run 
down the front of the 
waist, hanging loose 
from the belt over the 
skirt. In everything 
the tendency is to the 
fashionable figure, which 
is long and slender. 
While white is, above 
all, the fashionable col- 
or, there 


are many 
other colors that are 
popular, especially in 


the light shades. In 
dark shades, too, are 
seen many charming 
flowered designs. The 
thin silk muslins— 
blue with figures of red, 


gray with figures of 


are still preferred, and 4 ir 




















MORNING AND AFTERNOON 
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Suirt-waist of blue and white striped cotton goods ; 
voke and cuffs of plain white, with blue bands the 
same width as the stripes on the body of the waist and 
stitched on. 


black—are made up over colored lin- 
ings, which add greatly to the effect. 
These do not require much trimming, 
so they are in demand by people who 
find it necessary to economize in some 
one direction. The light shades and 
plain colors in muslin and batiste are 
very popular, but they require a mass 
of trimming. There are also some 
light-colored muslins, with small sprigs 
of flowers, that are made up into 
flounced skirts with a narrow edge of 
lace on each flounce, but with little 
lace used anywhere else on the gown. 
Valenciennes lace is used to a great 
extent on all the muslins, but there are 
many cheaper grades of lace in the 
real and imitation that have found 
favor, and that look well with either 
plain or flowered ribbons, or, as is fash- 
ionable now, with chiffon and 
sashes. 

The princesse gowns of batiste worn 
over silk are as popular as they were 
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when they first came in, and are ex- 
ceedingly smart, but most difficult to 
make. In black and white and in 
very light batiste color, with a 
shirred yoke effect on both skirt and 
waist, or with skirt and waist joined 
by the narrowest of lace belts, these 
zowns afford more opportunity to dis- 
play fine needlework and expensive 





TURQUOISE-BLUE BATISTE, with black velvet rib- 
bons over panels of white with raised turquoise-blue 
dots; yoke and cuffs of white lace over blue, and 
white cotton fringe. 
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MoRNING Gown of cream wool crépe; embroideries in dull rich-colored silks or wools over the same 


material; long ends of scarlet silk braid. 
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SimpLe Gown of linen, with colored braid, and all-over embroidery yoke and cuffs; black velvet belt 
with plain gilt buckle 
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on the flounce to give the flare that is 
necessary. 

For slight women the front of the waist 
should be made bloused slightly instead 
of being fitted with darts as in the regu- 
lation princesse lining. The fulness may 
be gathered into a little waist-band, the 
whole lining opening at the front in all 
these garments. The fit over the hips must 
be perfect. 








SUMMER BLOUsE of pink batiste, with white 
stitching and little white buttons; shoulder 
yoke and band of white embroidered with pink. 


lace than anything else a woman 
ean wear. There is always on 
the upper part of the waist a 
yoke effect made of insertions 
of lace and lines of tucks. This 
extends well down over the 
shoulders, showing in its most 
exaggerated form the fad for 
the long shoulder line. The 
sleeves fit closely above the el- 
bow, with bands of lace and 
tucks, and below the band they 
fall in a loose bishop’s sleeve, 
and are gathered into another 
band of lace and tucks at the 
wrist. Of course gowns made 
like this have to be sent to a 
cleaner or to a fine laundry to 
be renovated; but, after all, they 
wear well, and are so smart 
that they are very tempting. 
The silk slip over which they 
are worn is a regular princesse 
gown, with much more fulness 
in the skirt than is generally 
found in a lining. The skirt 
of this slip is made with an at- 





WHITE SERGE OR LINEN GOWN trimmed with plain white 
tached flounce and also a ruffle _ braid of different widths. 
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O extremely elaborate and so ex- 
S aggerated are most of the fash- 
ions, that for a woman of limit- 

2 sed means to succeed in copying them 
’ would be quite beyond the powers of 
even the cleverest of her sex. But, 

as is always the case when any fash- 

f) ion reaches the voint of extravagance, 





Necuicte for summer mornings; lace bolero over 
sheer white India mull. 


there is a reaction, and already there 
are to be found exceedingly smart de- 
signs that are simple and quite pos- 
sible of imitation. The trimmings on 
the newest models are of the most 
costly description. Many of the ma- 
terials used are of a weave and color 
that cannot be bought in cheaper ma- 
terials, and under such circumstances 
to attempt to imitate them would be 
folly. In short, this is a time for 
the woman of limited means to face 
: os ; the situation bravely and acknowledge 
Summer stouse of Renaissance lace over mousse- 
lime; velvet ribbon trimeniag. that she cannot attempt to follow 
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most of the fashions of the present 
moment; she must be resolute in turn- 
ing her back upon the fascinating 
and effective gowns for which so large 
a price is asked, and which, to imitate 
even in a simple way, would mean an- 
immense amount of work and a half- 
good effect only at the best. 

The new veilings are almost with- 
out exception good investments for 
summer gowns. The most expensive 


MUSLIN EVENING GOWN with trimming of lace bands 
and cape-shape bertha. 


grade among the silk-finished ones, 
silk voile, as it is called, is most 
beautiful. At the same time it is 
extravagant, for it will not wear well, 
neither will the coarse net étamines 
and canvases stand wear. The threads 
will pull and catch, and the cheaper 
grades, more closely woven, will give 


SIMPLE GRAY MOHAIR TRAVELLING GOWN, with far better service. In choosing a gray 


stitched bands of the same. or any of the light colors, care must 
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a number of new models are seen. 
Some are trimmed with bands of 
silk or narrow ribbons, others with 
medallions of lace or lace bands 
in the same color as the gown. 2 
The lace used is not necessarily 
very expensive. A coarse Cluny 
or guipure or torchon lace comes 
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, at comparatively low price and 
Y will dye very well, and it is far 
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EMBROLDEKED VEILING in pale gray, with green velvet 
ribbon and draped belt; unlined lace yoke and coilar. 


be taken to find one that will 

not fade, for many will not Va 
bear sunlight. The blues are 
safer, and there are some good ‘ 
shades of tan and some new ~/ 
light greens, all of which are 
good; while in black, which, 
however, except for mourning, 
is not nearly so fashionable 
as it was, there is a wide range 
of choice. In coats and skirts Sommun evenme cown ef white expadie sad black chifice, for 
or in waists and skirts quite __half-mourning. 
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without any trimming save the facings of the 
coat, and several pretty shirt-waists, includ- 
ing one lace one, will improve a limited outfit 
astonishingly. These mohairs and serges will 
keep clean a surprising length of time, and 
may be cleaned, when necessary, at compara- 
tively small cost. A plain black mohair gown 
is not a good investment; in black a fancy 


pattern is better. A little fleck of white or a 
white line in the weave is much smarter. In 
gray and light tan the mohairs are very good. 























WHITE LINEN SHIRT-WAIST, with bands 
stitched with black. 


better to get the white lace and 
then send it with a sample of the 
gown to the dyer, in this way se- 
curing the right shade. The tan 
accordion-pleated veiling gowns, 
with only a very small yoke and 
stock-collar and cuffs of a 
eream filet lace, are very smart 
and at the same time com- 
paratively inexpensive gowns. 
They may be made much more 
effective, but also more expen- 
sive, by the addition of a deep 
collar, which may, of course, do 
duty with other gowns as well. 

A mohair gown is a good in- 
vestment, and the white mohair GARDEN-PARTY OR CALLING GOWN of organdie and lace; unlined 
or serge coat to match, made yoke and collar. 
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HE dinner party which is often given 

by a bride just before her wedding- 

day may confine the number of its 
guests to the bridemaids alone, if there are 
six or more, or it may extend its number 
to include the bridegroom, the best man, and 
the ushers. In the first case the dinner 
is a distinctly light meal, especially in its 
fish and meat courses, but in the latter it 
must be a much more elaborate and formal 
affair. 

Roses have been used so long for anything 
connected with weddings that some other 
flower will appear as a relief on the table, 
especially as in all probability they will figure 
on the wedding-day itself. In June we have 
one of the loveliest and most effectively 
decorative flowers of all the year, which will 
make a beautiful and novel table ornament, 
—the fleur-de-lis. Get those which come in 
delicate shades of yellow and lavender; use 
the two colors and have long stems. They 
look well arranged in a large mound in the 
centre of the table, standing in a bed of moss 
on a concealed platter, with an edge of their 
own leaves, or they are equally effective when 
arranged in tall, slender vases, one in the 
centre of the table and the others scattered 
about. Use candles with them which carry 
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out the two colors, yellow ones with lavender 
shades, preferably. The dinner cards may be 
elaborate ones, with sketches of the same 
flower in water-colors, or they may be the ordi- 
nary conventional fleur-de-lis cut from col- 
ored cardboard, yellow or lavender, with an 
edge painted in a deeper tint. The bonbons 
may also be in the same colors, and the china 
should be white or white and gold. 

Nothing on the table so far suggests that 
it is a wedding dinner, so there may be 
souvenirs in the shape of pretty satin boxes 
of heart shape, painted with the date of the 
dinner above and that of the wedding below. 
White or lavender boxes with a deeper tint 
in the lettering are best. The ices may be 
heart-shaped also, and of one of the two 
colors used on the table. 

If fleurs-de-lis are not to be had at the 
florist’s, and the bride has not access to a 
country garden, the decorations may be ar- 
ranged in another fashion that is equally 
pretty for a bridemaids’ dinner. Take small 
baskets—those which have a small base and 
flare quickly, with very slender handles—and 
fill them with moss, fastening it well. Fill 
with long-stemmed pink carnations, or roses, 
and plenty of asparagus fern, so as to com- 
pletely conceal the outline of the basket. Tie 





BAKED FISH DECORATED WITH SHRIMPS. 




















A BRIDE’S DINNER 


long pink ribbons to each handle, and then 
pile the baskets in the centre of the table, 
laying four down first, bases in, and arran- 





HEART-SHAPED SOUVENIR BOXES. 


ging the rest on top so as to give the effect 
of a large, low mound of flowers and ferns. 
The ribbons should be so turned toward the 
guests that at the close of the meal each can 
lift and remove her basket from the pile and 
carry it away as a souvenir. If this plan 
is followed when the dinner is given to the 
entire bridal party, each bridemaid may give 
a flower from her basket to the man who 
takes her to dinner, as of course the men 
should have nothing so inappropriate as 
baskets. Rose -color candles and shades are 
to be used with these flowers, and candied 
rose leaves should be in the little silver dishes. 

This first menu is intended for a dinner to 
bridemaids alone, so it is a simpler affair than 
the ones which follow: 

MENU 
Clam cocktail in small tomatoes. 
Almond soup. 

Soft-shell crabs; dressed cucumbers. 
Sweetbread croquettes, cream sauce. 
Broiled squab; French pease; potato soufflé. 
Pear salad. 

Heart-shaped ices; cakes. 

Coffee; bonbons. 

For the first course take small round to- 
matoes and scoop out the pulp; fill with this 
cocktail mixture which, like the tomatoes 
themselves, has been kept on ice for an hour: 
one tablespoonful of horseradish, one of 
vinegar, one of Worcestershire sauce, one 
of tomato catsup, two of lemon juice, one- 


half teaspoonful of Tabasco and as 
much salt; mix well with a pint of small 
clams, and in serving put five of these, with 
enough juice to cover them, into each to- 
mato. 

The soup is a rich but delicate purée, made 
by cooking a cupful of chopped almonds with 
a quart of thin cream, thickening a very lit- 
tle, straining, and then pouring over a cup- 
ful of thick whipped cream, and serving while 
foamy. Croiitons are good with this course, 
or hot wafers. 

In dressing the cucumbers try making 
a mayonnaise with whipped cream instead 
of oil, and use a good deal of lemon juice 
at the last; it makes a pleasant change from 
the usual French dressing. The salad is 
something new, odd, and extremely dainty. 
Take a can of pears which have been put up 
whole, stems on, and not too sweet, and drain 
off all the juice. Lay them in a deep dish 
and pour French dressing over them, turning 
them in it occasionally; let this dish stand 
on ice two hours before dinner. Break up 
with a fork two Philadelphia cream cheeses 
and turn a part of the dressing over them 
as you pour it off the pears, after arranging 
the cheese on a round platter. Then stand 
the pears on this, stems up, and serve with 
crackers. 

The heart-shaped ices may not be easy for 
all hostesses to find, but a simple dessert may 
replace them which is called chartreuse of 
strawberries. To prepare it select the very 
largest berries obtainable and roll them in 
stiff cream until each one is masked; then 
fill a border mould with a white ice-cream 
and turn it out on a circular dish, and fill 


sauce, 





A DELICIOUS PEAR SALAD. 


the centre with a pile of the fruit. 
cakes accompany this course. 
The first course at a formal 


Small 


dinner is 
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usually, 
caviare, 


though not always, canapés of 
anchovies, or sardines; they are 
easy to prepare and most appetizing, and it 
is rather a pity to omit them. Take small 
rounds of bread without crust, cut some in 
crescent shape with a biscuit-cutter, and toast 
them or sauté lightly in butter, and spread 
each with caviare; serve these with pieces 
of lemon, one of each, on a small plate. Or 
take the rounds of toast and lay strips of 
anchovy across at right angles, putting grated 
egg in between, the white in one section 
and the yolk in the next one. Sardine paste 
may be used on crescents in place of caviare, 
or rounds may be arranged with the paste 
and egg and chopped olives. The complete 
menu should be: 

Canapés. 

Clams on the half-shell. 

Clear soup. 

Baked fish with shrimps; dressed cucumbers. 
Mushrooms on toast. 
Crown roast of lamb, mint sauce; pease; 
new beans. 
Ginger sherbet. 
Breast of chicken; dressed lettuce. 
Fancy ices; cakes. 
Coffee. 

The fish may be any kind that is in sea- 
son—whitefish, shad, or trout; the shrimps 
are the large ones, fastened to the back of 
the fish with little silver skewers, more by 
way of decoration than anything else, though 


BASKET FAVORS, EMPTY AND FILLED. 
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they are nice with the 
fish. A brown gravy, 
highly seasoned, should 
be served with this. 
The roast of lamb may 
be filled with riced po- 
tatoes, or with force- 
meat; if the lamb is 
small, the latter is bet- 
ter, and in that case 
the potatoes may be 
passed in a_ separate 
dish. The sherbet is a 
lemon ice flavored with 
the syrup from a pot of 
preserved ginger, as 
much as is required, 
and bits of the ginger 
are stirred in wher the 
ice is half frozen. 

One more menu may 
be suggested, beginning 
with fruit instead of 
clams, and omitting the canapés: 

Strawberries. 
Cream of chicken soup; hot wafers. 
Soft-shell crabs. 

Sweetbread cutlets, lobster sauce. 
Broiled spring chickens; new vegetables. 
Maraschino sherbet. 

Tomato salad; cheese straws. 

French ice-cream, maple sauce; cakes. 
Bar-le-Duc. Coffee. 

The strawberries are to be served with 
hulls and stems on. A finger-bowl should be 
at each cover. 

Unless the crabs are sure to be perfectly 
fresh, as is not always possible inland, it is 
better to substitute for them a course of any 
white fish made into timbales with a cream 





CANAPES OF CAVIARE AND EGG. 


sauce. The cream is a rich French vanilla, 
sliced and passed with a sauce made by break- 
ing up English walnuts in hot maple syrup. 




















HE problem of what to do with the magazines which accumulate so 
rapidly in every household in these days of much printing of this sort 
of literature is one not easily solved. One woman has evolved a plan 
that, while necessitating some trouble, secures the end desired in probably. as 
convenient a way as can be suggested. Its carrying out might easily be the 
work of the daughter of the household during her free years when school or 
college is a thing of the past. As the magazine is finished each month, the 
wire holding the leaves together is loosened, and such articles as it is intended 
to keep are slipped out. Each is put away in its separate box, which is labelled 
according to classification desired, as Drama, Art, Fiction, Criticism, Science, 
ete. This arrangement may be limited or extended, as is wished. When in any 
box a sufficient number of leaves for a volume—which may be anywhere from 
eight hundred to a thousand—have accumulated, they are sent to some local 
bookbinder and bound together. As the articles are put aside the renumber- 
ing of the pages in groups is done. If, as of course may easily happen, the 
end of one paper which it is wished to save is on one side of the beginning of 
another also to be kept, one side is copied off by typewriter on a sheet of paper 
cut the same size as the leaf, this additional leaf duly bound in its rightful 
group. The woman who has used this process of culling and binding for some 
time says that her volumes of short stories alone are really priceless to her. 
Many clever stories see the light only in magazines, and are far better worth 
preserving than others which are collected in book form. In these days, too, 
of much writing of club papers, an accumulation of available reference ma- 
terial such as is produced in this way is most desirable. If it is thought that 
specially bound volumes are hardly worth while, the articles may’ be preserved, 
after classification, in temporary binders, to be changed from time to time, or 
may even be held together by home stitching and protected by stout Manila 
paper covers. If care in the culling is exercised, however, the permanent form 
will amply repay the time and small amount of money expended, for much of 
the best thought of the time finds expression between the covers of the 
periodicals. 

An excellent softener and whitener of the hands is made from two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice, one of colorless almond oil, and one of glycerine, 
with a few drops of triple extract of violet added. Make an emulsion of the 
glycerine and lemon juice, gradually add the oil and, last, the extract. 

A florist advises how best to preserve cut roses. For yellow and white roses 
light is beneficial, though it must not be strong sunlight. Red or pink roses, 
however, must be kept well out of the light to prevent their fading. Fresh 
water, of course, should be given to the flowers every day, the stems being 
clipped when the water is changed. At night set the roses in a cool moist 
place. 

Paste this recipe for crisp little chocolate cakes in your scrap-book and try 
it some day for service at five-o’clock tea: One-quarter pound of grated sweet 
chocolate, one-quarter pound sugar, three-eighths pound flour, three eggs, and 
one-quarter pound of almonds. Have the almonds blanched and cut fine 
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lengthwise; mix together, adding the beaten eggs last, and knead well, dusting 
with a little flour to prevent sticking; roll out, not too thin, and cut with 
fancy cutters; bake on sheets rubbed over with the best salad oil, in a mod- 
erate oven. 

So-called washable gloves often prove unsatisfactory because the process is 
not rightly managed. The gloves should be washed in cold water always, never 
in warm, and should be stretched on the hands. Use Castile soap. In France 
even black washable gloves are to be had, and these, too, do not belie the name. 
At least one make of these black gloves is on sale in the New York shops. 

At a girls’ luncheon the other day the first course was clam cocktails served 
in lemon cups. A quarter of each lemon was cut from the rest in a notched 
circle. The top of the piece thus removed was then cut, making a slice, into 
the flat side of which a clove was inserted to serve as handle. From the rest 
of the lemon the inside was scooped out; it was then filled with the cocktail 
and the cover replaced, the whole served on a lettuce leaf. To make the cup 
stand well the lower end of the lemon was cut quite flat. 

A violet tea was an afternoon entertainment recently given by the president 
of her class in a girls’ school. The entertainment, which was given to the 
whole class, could easily be arranged for the evening, and, with some slight 
changes, for a mixed company of young men and women. Violet was the 
color scheme of the decorations of the rooms, bunches of violets being placed 
about, the candles and lamps violet-shaded, and the hostess herself wearing 
white with violet ribbons and flowers. It should be interpolated that violet 
was the class color and flower, giving, of course, a special significance to the 
idea. Soon after the company assembled little books containing, each, twenty 
questions duly numbered were distributed. The books were simply two white 
ecards decorated with loose violets painted in water-colors, and tied together 
with a cord and tassel of violet to which was attached a tiny pencil of the same 
shade. The questions were to be answered from the word violet, no two 
answers to be similar. Among the prizes given for the best records were a 
huge bunch of violets, a bottle of violet perfume, a box of violet bonbons, a 
violet fan, and a large violet silk sachet. Some of the questions which may be 
almost indefinitely varied, were: “ What cardinal sin in the violet?” (Lie.) 
“What tender passion?” (Love.) “What Roman distinguished in church 
and state?” (Pope Leo.) “ What biblical character strangely made a widower?” 
(Lot.) “ What privilege of men?’ (Vote.) “ What prerogative of President 
Roosevelt?” (Veto.) And so on. The light refreshments—-sandwiches tied 
with violet ribbons, cakes with violet icing—which were served with tea and 
chocolate, were arranged on a table decorated with violets and violet-shaded 
candles and big bands and bows of violet satin ribbon. 

“Tt gives an idea of the hotel-like proportions of a big English country 
house,” writes a girl who is visiting at one of them, “ to see on the massive old 
door of every bedroom a brass plate of antique design with a slide arrange- 
ment into which a card bearing the name of the guest occupying the room is 
slipped. I suppose we are all registered, too, in some place in the servants’ 
hall, so that when a message for any one of us is to be delivered it can reach 
the proper person quickly and easily. At the moment twenty-eight covers are 
laid for dinner every evening, and my hostess speaks of a lot more people who 
are coming soon, which will make the house quite full, she says. Evidently 
she does not now so consider it. The door-card arrangement strikes me as 
very sensible, and might well be copied in some of our hig American country 
houses.” 


























At a pretty wedding recently the conventional white pasteboard cake-boxes 
were replaced by dainty baskets of white and silver. Each was fitted with a 
tiny white silk bag, with ribbons that drew up after the cake was inside, and 
was tied in a bow with a sprig of orange blossoms inserted. On the basket 
part the interlaced initials of the bride and bridegroom, done in green, were 
attached. The monogram had been traced and cut out of embossed paper, and 
gummed to the basket. As the pieces of cake were carefully wrapped in waxed 
paper they did not injure the silk or baskets, and each little trifle became a 
pretty souvenir of the occasion. 

For an inexpensive table decoration, fill occasionally the fern-dish, or any 
shallow dish that may be at hand, with wet moss, which afterwards is to be 
thickly sown with wheat or canary-seed, preferably the latter. Keep the dish 
in the dark for ten or twelve days, or until the growth is two inches high, when 
it may be set in a sunny window, the dish being changed about frequently 
to keep it an even mound of green. It can be used as a table centre for fully 
six weeks, taking care to return it after each service to its sunny place. 

A convenient belonging in a girl’s room is a little ironing-board for use 
in the frequent pressings to which her toilette accessories are subject. It should 
be neatly covered, and to be kept clean for service may be slipped into a cre- 
tonne bag, easily made to fit its oblong and slightly pointed shape. 

The next time the ordering of the family luncheon lies in your hands try 
having eggs poached in this way: Brown a little butter, and pour over slices 
of toast before placing the poached eggs upon them. Have ready some finely 
chopped cucumber pickle, and sprinkle a little lightly over each egg as it is 
sent to the table. 

The medallion tapestry squares—those about eighteen inches square, that 
are often used for sofa pillows—have possibilities as photograph mounts. The 
medallion centre is cut out, the edge turned back and neatly bound with gold 
or silver braid, and the picture slipped into-its place. This frame may then be 
hung upon the wall, or, if preferred, may have a standard attached and find 
a place on a table. As the frame will be a large one, it should be used on a 
large table. 

To serve with salad or for the munching relish that girls like with their five- 
o'clock tea, deviled crackers will get a warm welcome. The square or oblong 
unsweetened cracker is used, the top covered with finely grated cheese, plain 
or Parmesan, or the two mixed, as is liked. A dust of salt and pepper goes on 
each cracker, and in the centre a salt-spoonful of thick tomato catsup. Put 
the crackers on a tin plate and set in a hot oven for two or three minutes, or 
until t'e cheese melts and the crackers become crisp. Remove quickly to a 
plate on which a napkin is folded, and serve very hot. 

If a shabby or ugly marble mantel is part of a room’s belongings, to the seri- 
ous handicap of the decorative plan, it may be promptly eliminated by painting 
it to match the woodwork. This may be undertaken without the least hesita- 
tion as to result, which is sure to be satisfactory. Decorators nowadays, indeed, 
stop at nothing to secure a desired harmony of tone and effect. One interior 
artist recently, finding it impossible to mix paint to the requisite shade 
to go with a certain tapestry, boldly covered the woodwork of the room, in- 
cluding the doors, with a linen stuff that was the exact degree of tint which 
he wished. 

Some of the prettiest stock-collars of the season are made of left-over pieces 
of lawn frocks. The flowered muslin is laid in pleats on a thin foundation- 
collar and trimmed with lace. 
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HE new designs for the protectors for 
stock-collars seem limitless. All the 
best styles have cuffs to match, and 


come in Experience has proved that, 
after all, linen worked with linen is the most 


sets. 


durable and most suitable for all occasions. 
One washing will often ruin the effect of 
the collars worked in silk floss, while those 
made of good linen worked with linen thread 
will be in perfect condition long after they 
have ceased to be fashionable. 

The new summer washable dresses have the 
protectors and cuffs made to match. A set, 
well embroidered, and used as the only orna- 
ment on*a white, blue, tan, or écru linen 
gown, will lend it a simple distinction and 
elegance. The collar with design of grapes 
is a good example of white embroidered with 
white. Enough protectors and cuffs of this 
kind to last a season can be made from an 
eighth of a yard of linen and a few skeins of 
embroidery linen. Sets like these should be 
mounted on bands of thin linen or linen 
tape, the coarser linen being too hot and thick. 

One of the very newest designs is made on 
coarse brown Holland linen and embroidered 
with a buttonhole stitch. This collar is not 
a protector—just a straight strip of linen 
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to be sewed on to a ribbon stock or neck- 
band. Some of the handsomest blue linen 


suits are finished at the neck and wrists with 
these simple bands. Usually these are of white 
embroidery on the same blue linen or on a 


GRAPE DESIGN IN WHITE EMBROIDERY. 


light brown Holland. A pretty com- 
bination has the white dots embroidered 
on the brown and outlined with a blue 
linen thread to match the gown. 

Very dainty little embroidered stocks come 
all ready to be sewed on to bands. These are 
usually all white, but a few French knots 
dotted over them, made of linen thread to 
match the gown with which they are to be 





BAND AND CUFF OF 


BROWN 


HOLLAND. 


used, give an individual touch which goes far 
to completing the effect of the whole costume. 
For the grass-linen gowns for morning wear 














ORIGINAL EMBROIDERED COLLARS 


there are some very be- 
coming collar patterns 
of sheer white linen 
lawn with appliqué 
edge of pale blue or 
pink or green linen, 
buttonholed on with 
white linen floss. The 
colored edge is cut in 
an odd shape, and is 
dotted with French 
knots of white. For 
these same brown grass- 
linens, and also for the 
colored linen gowns, 
protection collars of 
sheer lawn with a pat- 
tern in simple drawn- 
work in the hem and 
feather stitching in col- 
ored thread are pretty. 

One very smart set is made by sewing to- 
gether a strip of fine black and another of 
white linen. stamped on the 
black side and carefully outlined in a fine 
linen braid, after which the black is cut away. 
The same idea reversed makes a very pretty 
mourning set. For white or figured lawn, 
organdie, or dimity gowns, pale blue, pink, a 
soft yellow, or green may be substituted for 


The design is 






the black lawn with good effect. 


Instead of 
using the braid for outlining, one may cut 
out the design after carefully basting over 
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the stamped lines, and the edges of the col- 
ored linen may be worked in _ buttonhole 
stitch. 

The German cut-work designs on linen, with 
their pretty edges of buttonholed loops, are 
also very suitable for embroidery collars. 
These are always in white linen, and all the 
work on them is white, but an effect of color 
is obtained by the cut-out pattern, which 





BLACK ON 





WHITE WITH LINEN BRAID. 


allows the colored ribbon stock to show 
through. 

Some of the newest stocks and stock- 
collars are made of linen so coarse that 
the embroidery is done with the fine 
grasses used in basket-making. These 
grasses, however, are a little harsh, in 
spite of their smart effect. 

The embroidered shirt-waists have col- 
lars to match the rest of the waist. 


They are made in the narrow turn-over bands 
or in a regular high turn-over collar like the 
one a man wears with his dinner coat. 
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at five-o’clock teas. Dissolve one yeast-cake in one pint of warm water; 

add one teaspoonful of salt. Add enough sifted bread flour to make a 
thick drop batter. Stir in one tablespoonful of melted butter, and beat hard. 
Set in a warm place until light; then, having the griddle moderately hot, lay 
on it rings well greased, and drop in enough batter to half fill them. Do not 
turn until almost cooked through, then slip off the rings and brown on the 
other side. 

When asparagus is served with sauce Hollandaise as a course, the Germans 
usually send around with it cold boiled tongue. The tongue may be cut in 
thin slices and arranged in a circle on a round plate, the slices overlapping, 
and all laid on in one direction, a tuft of parsley making the centre. 

Rice and tomatoes cooked together make an acceptable combination. Put 
a thick layer of tomatoes, using little of the juice, in a baking-dish; season 
highly with salt, cayenne pepper, and butter. Cover with a layer of boiled 
rice, and alternate the two until the dish is full. Cover closely and bake. 

It is said that a beautiful effect of frosted glass may be produced by apply- 
ing, on a common pane, a paste made of a handful of Epsom salts mixed 
with a pint of stale ale. The application lasts for some time, and may be 
useful in shutting off an undesirable view, or as a protective screen. 

An English way to prepare stewed pears is as follows: peel and cut in halves 
if large; if small, peel but leave whole, the stems on. Put in a deep crock, with 
brown sugar, a cup of red wine, and enough cochineal (a vegetable coloring) to 
tinge a pretty red. Cover closely and stew till tender. 

A hasty bread pudding to be used in an emergency may be made at the mo- 
ment before dinner, and cooked while the soup and roast are being eaten. Cut 
thin slices of bread into squares two inches in size, and arrange in a buttered 
dish with layers of raisins, chopped-up figs, or squares of pineapple. Pour 
over it a quart of sweetened milk into which two eggs have been beaten, and 
set the dish in a hot oven; it will be quite ready to serve in twenty minutes. 

Here is another dessert that may be prepared in a hurry. Whip a pint of rich 
cream, and place on a round platter with lady-fingers arranged in the form 
of a star, the cream piled in the middle; dot the top of the cream with maras- 
chino cherries, pouring the liquor over the sponge fingers. 

Light table candles, allow them to burn a few minutes, then extinguish and 
cut before they are finally lighted for service through a long luncheon or dinner. 
Remember, too, to chill them beforehand, though not in a moist place. These 
precautions will insure their better burning. 

In rubbing an unpolished wood it should be always remembered that the marks 
must be with the grain, and not across it. Otherwise scratches will be inevi- 
table. 

A delicious dainty for the five-o’clock tea table is hickory-nut macaroons. 
Chop and pound fine six ounces of the shelled nuts, taking care that no bits 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for a recipe for the English muffins to serve 
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of shell remain. Beat two eggs, and add them to the nuts, stirring in also 

one teaspoon of vanilla extract and three-fourths of a pound of powdered sugar. 

Mix all well together, and add the beaten whites of eggs—three will probably be 

needed—until you have a thick paste. Put by the small spoonful on greased 

paper in a shallow pan and bake about fifteen minutes in a very moderate 
e oven. 

A decision in an English court not very long ago will be interesting to Ameri- 
can housekeepers. A waitress broke a very expensive plate worth about seventy- 
five dollars, and an attempt was made by the employer to withhold wages for 
the breakage. The maid brought suit to get her money, and the mistress 
in defence claimed that by the terms of engagement the maid was to be respon- 
sible for breakage. This contract was ruled out by the court as manifestly 
unjust. The mistress insisted upon using these costly plates, and forced the 
maid to handle them in the course of her duties. This handling, provided rea- 
F sonable care was used, must be at the employer’s risk; certainly full value 

could not be claimed.- It was suggested in this trial that a fair per cent. of the 
loss, perhaps ten per cent., might fall on the employée. Some New York house- 
Gs} _ keepers, using good, but not very costly, china and glass, make a definite limit 

A of five dollars for the maid’s responsibility in breakage. The matter is difficult 
of adjustment because of the lack of a regular system. 

Stuffed steak is made from a piece cut from the upper round, and should be 
a slice fully two and a half inches thick. In this have the butcher cut a pocket, 
which is to be stuffed with a mixture containing one cupful of fine bread 
crumbs, one-quarter of a pound of sausage meat, one tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, one tablespoonful of chpped mushrooms, and a little seasoning. Fasten 
with toothpicks, and brown well all over in a little hot fat in a deep iron skillet. 
Pour in sufficient boiling water to stand one-half inch deep in the pan, cover 
closely, and simmer very slowly for three hours, adding more water as it boils 
away. Thicken the gravy with a little blended flour, and color with kitchen 
bouquet. 

Good Italian cooking is thought by many persons to excel French cook- 
ing, though the latter is traditionally regarded as the best. It is the oil and 
garlic loving propensities of the second-rate Italian cook that have brought 
the cuisine of that country into disrepute. The average French kitchen is 
better than the average Italian kitchen, but, given a first-class worker, the 
dishes evolved from the Italian cook-stove are fully equal to those of the French 
range. Even a short stay in Italy affords useful suggestions to the American 
housewife. She will see many new touches given to familiar foods, some well 
worth duplicating at her own table by way of achieving that especial sauce of 
appetite, variety. Spinach, for example, served in a ring mould will probably 
be new to her. The vegetable is boiled tender in the usual way. It is then 
( drained, chopped fine, and passed while hot through a wire sieve. At this 

point a little thin white sauce, made with flour in the usual way, and mixed 
with the white of an egg, is added, and the mixture pressed into the mould. 
Set the mould in a pan of hot water till needed, then turn out on a round 
platter, and use as a course at luncheon or dinner, with hot boiled tongue 
served on the same dish. The tongue is cut in thin slices, and laid around on 
the top of the ring in groups of two or three slices. The dish is served with 
a fork and spoon, each person cutting through a portion of tongue and spinach. 
A way to serve celery stalks may also be suggestive. In Italy celery comes to 
the market green rather than bleached, as we know it, but the American variety 
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may- be served in the same way. The stalks are cut in pieces of about six 
inches in length, and are stewed until tender in a little salted water. Drain, 
and serve like asparagus on pieces of toast arranged on a small hot platter. 
Just before sending to the table grate Parmesan cheese rather thickly over 
the top. If desired, a white sauce may be sent around with the.course. Chest- 
nuts are a staple article of diet through the autumn months and far into the 
winter. Only the nuts of large size are used, and these are to be seen in great 
perfection and profusion at every market stall. A common course at the end 
of a luncheon is hot roasted chestnuts, with which the first butter of the meal is 
served, together with cheese. Sometimes the chestnuts are skinned and boiled 
for this course, when they are piled and covered in a folded napkin and handed 
round hot, like our corn on the ear, cheese and butter accompanying them. A 
delicious dessert is chestnut cream. It is delicate and nutritious, and easily 
prepared, and should be incorporated in the list of “ frequents” of American 
menus. The nuts are shelled and blanched in boiling water that the second skin 
may be entirely removed. Put them then in a saucepan, and cover with milk, 
adding sugar to taste, and a teaspoonful of vanilla. Stew until very tender; re- 
move from the fire, drain, and pass through a coarse wire sieve, or the masher 
used to rice potatoes, directly upon the dish in which the dessert will be served, 
letting the chestnut flakes arrange themselves in a light mound. Have ready 
cream whipped to a stiff froth, with which cover the chestnut form, and 
serve. 


An occasional objection to beds of enamelled iron or brass is that the open 
head and foot standards encourage draughts. At a private hospital it was 
noticed that each bed was protected, top and bottom, by large squares of heavy 


white dimity or piqué, which were tied at every corner to the uprights of the 
bed, short lengths of narrow white: tape being sewed to the corners for the 
purpose. Evidently the squares were made by dozens, and laundered weekly 
with the other bed linen. 

Narrow bedspreads may have a deep valance shirred to their sides and become 
doubly serviceable. The valance may be of plain or figured material, and 
tucked or lace-trimmed, a3 preferred. It is left open at the corners to permit 
the foot-piece to be drawn through around the corner posts. 

Stuffed sweet-potatoes are even better than the Irish tubers so served. Use 
a vegetable-scrubbing brush to clean the potatoes thoroughly, and bake. When 
done, cut off an end of each, removing the inside with a pointed teaspoon, 
taking care not to break the skin. The potatoes are pressed through a per- 
forated potato-masher, after which a piece of butter and about a teaspoonful 
to every potato of chicken, veal, or boiled ham minced very fine are added. 
The mixture should be very highly seasoned before being packed away again 
in the skin, and the potatoes returned to the oven for a reheating of about 
ten minutes. 

A charming gift for a child, a set of picture - blocks, is easily made by 
using the poker-work decoration. Small cubes of white wood can be had for 
the purpose, the alphabet burned on one side, and an animal, or other picture 
attractive to children, on the other. 

Every one knows that from motives of nicety and comfort it is important 
to change at once all one’s clothing when overheated, but physicians say that 
on the ground of health alone this should be done. In perspired underclothing, 
it is pointed out, one is undergoing the sweat-box treatment—a most harm- 
ful process if continued. 
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SAY “summer home,” for is it not the 
country house that is our real home, even 
if it is ever so tiny and unpretentious? 
No matter how gorgeous the city abode may 
be, our hearts cling to the summer dwelling. 
The very thought of its furnishing suggests 
all sorts of happy possibilities where we may 
give our fancy rein and let our pet theories 
air themselves as we never would dare to do 
in a conventional city residence. 
Yet, while it would seem, in these days of 
good taste and tendency to subdued colors 
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and simple designs, that no one could go 
astray in furnishing, there are a few prin- 
ciples that it is well to remember. I have had 
them brought home to me through bitter ex- 
perience. Never go to a poor shop for any- 
thing. In all cities, in the places devoted to 
house specialties there are materials and fur- 
niture to be had at reasonable prices, and it 
is better to purchase there. The establish- 
ments will send catalogues and take any 
amount of trouble to please out-of-town cus- 
tomers. It is a mistake, in furnishing, to 





THE VERANDA IS THE REAL 


WARM-WEATHER LIVING-ROOM. 
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think it is economy to go to a cheap place 
for anything. 

Secondly, never imagine that because a 
carpet, a wall-paper, or a piece of furniture 
looks well in some one else’s house it will do 
so in your house. There is all the difference 
in the world in the individuality of rooms 
and their meanings. A place flooded with 
sunshine demands entirely different treat- 
ment from a sombre room. Furniture which 
is suitable for a big apartment looks foolish 
in a small one. In planning a scheme of fur- 
nishing for a house where elderly people will 
live, one would not think of choosing what 
would be appropriate for a bride and groom. 
Every place in a house should have its own 
particular significance: a man’s den is un- 
mistakable; it is impossible not to recognize 
at once the general furnishings of a girl’s 
bedroom. In fact, it behooves us to pay much 
attention to details, that the whole may be 
harmonious, and so—begging pardon for the 
prelude—let us walk into the House Com- 
fortable for the summer of 1903. I bid you 
welcome! 

Open the front door, being introduced to 
it by walks bordered with box or privet. Let 
your gaze rest a moment on the big tubs of 
flowering hydrangeas on the porch, on the 
flower-boxes and thé abundant vines, on the 
hanging-baskets of ferns and stiff growing 
palms,—everything suggests a little formality, 
for this is the approach to the house for 
strangers as well as for those who are its 
friends. But do not hesitate long, or we may 
end as we begin, at the front door—the out- 
side of the summer home is enticing. 

Wherever it is arranged in the plan of the 
architect, somewhere in the usual country 
house there is sure to be a big square hall, 
so called. This is really the place of general 
gathering. There is a winding stairway, a 
big fireplace, plenty of windows—some of 
them opening on the veranda—and comfort 
is the key-note. Just stop for a moment to 
observe one thing in this summer of 1903. 
How few ornaments you see. The more we 
eliminate small things from our lives the 
better we are; the more we eliminate them 
from our parlors the better is every one who 
visits us, I believe. Thanks to our Japanese 
instructors, perhaps, or to our own evolution, 
the passing of bric-a-brac, tidies, and useless 
ornaments is about accomplished. What vases 
are seen hold flowers; the candlesticks are 
meant for candles that burn in them every 


~~ 
evening; the clocks are to tell the time, the 
lamps to give light, the books to read. When 
we do discover a rare piece of work or glass 
or china, our eyes are not diverted from it 
by a dozen surrounding trifles that make con- 
fusion in our sight and chaos in our minds. 

For this fashion let us return thanks, and 
then go on. The high wainscoting of the 
hall may be of natural wood polished and 
treated, or, what is highly in vogue, wood 
stained a color to suit the taste. If wood is 
not desired, the wainscoting may be of the 
heavy linen that comes for the purpose; this 
is painted or enamelled. 

The ceilings are low in this not too pre- 
tentious abode, so the three or four feet 
above the wainscoting must be carefully con- 
sidered. Usually the hall has so much out- 
side light that a dark color is chosen—green 
or red preferably. The first selection is shim- 
mery grass-cloth, cool and delightful, though 
costly. It may be treated in any of several 
ways. Square small panels may be outlined 
by the same moulding that finishes the wain- 
seoting. If the wainscoting permits, the 
panels may be outlined with gold moulding, 
or, instead, small designs may be traced on 
the grass-cloth with gold or silver paint or 
water-color; or it may be put on the wall 
plain. Burlap or denim may be treated like 
grass-cloth, or plain paper may be used in- 
stead of either. If paper with a design is 
preferred, it must be selected with care. 

Perhaps the grass-cloth wall-covering will 
be reserved for the small formal reception- 
room that opens from the hall. It is charm- 
ing in such a room with plain white or 
white and gold moulding to give the effect 
of long panels. If grass-cloth is not de- 
sired, the crown-head paper so surely and 
quickly coming into fashion may be used. 
The design on the frieze completes and heads 
the pilaster design of the paper below, from 
which it is separated by a moulding. Still 
another delightful wall-covering for either a 
small reception-room or a bedroom is the 
white moiré paper that has panels outlined 
in garlands, the color of the ribbons in the 
border being of almost any color preferred. 
For the small formal room in question the 
furniture must be more or less ceremonious 
even in a country home. 

The gilded French furniture with brocade 
covering is just now particularly in vogue; 
the slender stiff Chippendale and Queen Anne 
shapes are always good, and also the furniture 
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so much in vogue this season, the French 
designs, gilt or painted white, with cane 
seats, small divans, chaises longues, oddly 
shaped chairs,—they are all new and in 
lovely shapes. The cane seats are cool and 
pretty. Cushions are covered with soft Na- 
ples velvet, which is, too, used for the por- 
tiéres and heavy window-hangings. On the 
téte-A-téte sofa are pillows covered with white 
linen, with lace insertions to show the deli- 
cate-colored silk underneath. 

The hard-wood floor has only white rugs 
on it, or a big rug of velvet carpet with a plain 
centre and a border. The thin curtains hang 
straight, and are of heavy net with a Renais- 
sance or Florentine design—a vertical pat- 
tern ending in a garland—or they are the 
divided curtains known to the decorators as 
brise-bise, which may be so prettily used. 
The lower pair hang like the upper on a rod 
fastened half-way down the length of the win- 
dow. <A few good water-colors in gilt frames 
are on the wall, and a few growing plants in 
white plaster jardiniéres decorate the room. 

To return to the hall. We find that most 


WITH MISSION FURNITURE. 


of the furniture is the Mission furniture, and 
what could be better for hall, library, den, or 
living-room? At one end is the roomy table- 
desk with all the desk furnishings on it, and 
a comfortable chair to correspond placed near. 
Luxurious Morris chairs with cushions of 
grass-cloth, elephant-skin, or denim invite 
repose, and an odd one with shelves on the 
arm suggests a happy evening spent with one’s 
favorite books literally at hand, while near 
stands a chair with one arm arranged to hold 
an ash-receiver and a tumbler, indicating an- 
other sort of evening’s pastime. 

The nest tables make a good bit of furni- 
ture fitted together, and are of infinite use 
when separate, as they are of such convenient 
size and shape. The swivel table is big 
enough closed to hold all the month’s maga- 
zines, and open it is just right for a tea or 
card table. But especially designed for the 
latter for this summer, which promises much 
bridge playing, is the card-table, with four 
chairs fitting closely underneath, to be taken 
out when wanted, and entirely out of the way 
when not in use. 
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Mission furniture comes in such good de- 
signs, and it is so well and carefully made, 
that it cannot be improved upon for summer 
use. All the pieces are planned to be service- 
able. There are revolving and stationary 
bookeases of every kind, low sofas and 
benches, settles and wood-boxes, odd chairs 
and desks with chairs attached, and shelves 
and card-trays. 

In contrast to the reception-room is a small 
breakfast - room, which is one of the cozy 
corners of the mansion. 

It has a wide window which fills pretty 
nearly all the space between two walls, and is 
made of small leaded panes of glass. It is 
particularly attractive and “Frenchy,” for 
the side brackets have pots of bright-colored 
growing flowers, and the broad shelf under- 
neath holds flowering plants, too. The blue 
and white wall-paper of the room is one of 
the burlap effects, or the Japanese fir-tree 
design, which matches so well the blue and 
white china which should be used here. 
Chairs, table, serving-table, and cabinet with 
doors of leaded panes of glass are of white 
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enamelled wood. The low window-seat has 
a cushion covered with blue Irish cloth match- 
ing the chair-seat covering, and the rugs are 
of heavy denim. On the table and about the 
room are vases of bluets whenever they are in 
season. Does not this little room entice you? 
On even the hottest summer morning it will 
invite appetite, and what happy téte-a-téte 
luncheons may be eaten in its cool] enclosure. 
Ifere the children have their meals, and any 
one who wishes to eat sans géne. 

Of quite another style is the dining-room. 
Whether in town or country, a dining-room 
is more or less formal. No furniture really 
takes the place of mahogany or carved Eng- 
lish oak, although stained woods are cool and 
suitable out of town if anywhere. The walls 
have a high wainscoting, dark or white, but 
preferably dark. The space above may be 
treated in any of the ways described for the 
hall, only there must not be too much simi- 
larity in the same house; the two places must 
show contrast. A few good old English hunt- 
ing-prints hang on the panelling. The room 
breathes ceremony, for here place aux meurs 
and evening dress! 

The den, library, 
and smoking - room 
each and all may have 
bookshelves about the 
walls, high enough to 
hide most of the pa- 
per, so this is not of 
vital importance; but 
it must be of a color 
to make a good back- 
ground. Dark furni- 
ture with leather cov- 
ering is suitable; cor- 
ner seats and lounges 


come into play con- 
spicuously, and _ the 
rugs and _ draperies 


are sombre in hue. 
And still there is all 
up-stairs to consider, 
where fancy may run 
riot among a fascina- 
ting number of wall- 
papers, with their cre: 
tonnes for hangings, 
and furniture to 
match. Dainty case- 
ment muslins, white 
and with colored pat- 
terns; tinted and 
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THE BREAKFAST-ROOM, 


stained wood dressing-tables; chiffoniers; 
desks ; and bureaus—all are fascinating. Brass 
beds hold their own with the aristocratic four- 
posters with their carving and inlaid work, 
their elaborate canopies and spreads and box- 
bolsters of brocade silks. For a simple room 
a pretty idea is to have a ring fastened into 
the ceiling and dotted Swiss muslin curtains 
passed through to fall on either side of the 
brass bed. A dotted muslin valance, spread, 
and cover for the box-bolster are in harmony. 
The walls should have a flower-design paper, 
with white predominating. Cool white linen 
should cover the seats of the white wicker 
chairs and lounge. 

The prettiest wall-papers for bed-chambers 
this summer are the chintz patterns with 
flower effects, and the cretonne chair cush- 
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is, too, an at- 

tractive wall-pa- 
per of trellis-work 
design with roses 
that makes a _ bowery, 
summery room, and is 
very popular. The desk 
furnishings of porcelain 
should correspond with 
the cretonne of every 
bedroom, as also the wash-stand furnish- 
ings. 

And last comes the veranda, by no 
means least in importance; for, out of sight 
of passers-by, it is the place where comfort 
rules. The floor is covered with rugs of Bom- 
bay matting and rag-carpet rugs. Hong- 
kong long chairs vie in suggesting repose 
with the wide swinging seats with bright 
mattress covers. The pretty striped awnings 
shade any unwelcome glare, and the growing 
flowers in the boxes give ornament. Here 
every kind of little table for work and tea 
and eard-playing is found. Here fancy lan- 
terns give illumination at night, and birds 
in cages sing, and palms in pretty jardi- 
niéres grow. From this happy retreat we 
step into the garden. But at this point I 
must leave you—until another time. 


KC 
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HETHER it is the few or the many 

among women who manage their 

households on the principle of hav- 
ing luxuries when there are the means at 
hand, and going without when money is 
searce, without any real system, certain it is 
that there are some representatives of this 
type in every community. 

“Tt is such a nuisance to keep an account 
of all I spend,” remarks Mrs. Brown in a flip- 
pant tone. “I just give Jim as good dinners 
as I know how—all the nice little dainty 
things he loves so—and if the bills are too 
big, why, there’s a wailing period at the end 
of the month, and we go short the next month 
to pay whatever we’ve run behind.” And 
then Mrs. Brown smiles coyly and thinks she 
has successfully demonstrated that she’s any- 
thing but one of those objectionable “ new ” 
women who can remember figures, but, rather, 
a most womanly little creature. 

If she could only be made to see the fact, 
she, the Dora Copperfield type, is in this par- 
ticular about as far from what a womanly 
woman should be as Dan is from Beersheba. 
For the woman who is really to be of use to 
her husband, to make herself a real com- 
panion and helpmeet as well as the chief or- 
nament of his home, should understand how 
to manage that home successfully, whether it 
be small or large. 

Mr. Brown may enjoy with an epicure’s 
delight the exquisite little dinners Mrs. 
Brown provides for him, but when the day 
of reckoning comes and later, when he. eats 
his plain mutton stew and rice pudding, he 
will, if he is human, wish that Flossie had 
a more systematic turn of mind. 

It is not a faculty newly developed by the 
woman of the twentieth century, this abili- 
ty to care for her husband’s, and therefore her 
own, income and expenditures. In old books 
and records we find that the wife of the Mid- 
dle Ages had her regular system of book- 
keeping, offen puzzling for us in these later 
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days to understand, but none the less 
thorough and efficient. 

In his book on How to Keep Household Ac- 
counts, Charles Waldo Haskins has given the 
results of his study of the subject from a his- 
torical as well as from a practical standpoint. 
Lives there the woman with soul so dead that 
she would not be inspired, after reading this 
treatise, to put his system into immediate 
operation, and thereby save enough by thrift 
and economy to lay the foundation for a for- 
tune? There is something positively alluring 
about these tables of figures and the explana- 
tion of how, by keeping a careful account of 
all money spent, one may consider, at the 
end of the month or year, where retrench- 
ment is necessary or merely advisable and 
possible. And the tabulated result of this re- 
trenchment, the putting by of a few hundreds 
of dollars toward some great object, is some- 
thing delightful to look upon. 

Mr. Haskins gives some amusing and in- 
teresting facts about the women of-long ago, 
starting by telling us that the first book on 
household affairs was written by Xenophon. 
Surely this carries us far enough back of the 
period of the intellectual woman to relieve 
the minds of all critics. 

“The woman of the Middle Ages,” the au- 
thor says, “ whether lady of the manor, mis- 
tress of the city residence, or guardian of the 
humble cottage of the peasant, was remarka- 
ble for business ability. A Florentine imi- 
tation of the Economics of Xenophon was 
one of the most popular books of the Re- 
naissance. A hundred years later, Olivier de 
Serres, a French writer on rural and house- 
hold affairs, could still describe the mistress 
of the mansion as Xenophon had described 
her; and Montaigne, avowing that he had 
no concern with business, and was glad that 
women do find delight in managing affairs, 
could safely relinquish to his wife the plant- 
ing and reaping of his crops, the oversight of 
his masons, the negotiating of bargains for 
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him, the collection of debts due him, and 
the keeping of his acceunts.” 

With the most primitive methods these 
women of the Middle Ages managed their 


estates and kept accurate account of all 


that was spent for any purpose. One enter- 
taining story the author tells of a woman 
shopkeeper whose system of accounting was 
so unique and ingenious that no one but 
herself understood it. She kept these ac- 
counts of amounts owing her on the back of 
a door. He adds: “ She fell ill, and her son 
came home to manage the shop until his mo- 
ther got better; but he did not understand 
her method of ‘booking’ The result was 
that every time a customer came to settle up, 
the son had to unhinge the door and carry it 
up to his mother’s bedroom, so that she might 
caleulate the amount of the debt. He stood 
this for a day or two, and then gave the door 
a coat of paint, thus settling the accounts 
once for all. The old lady declared, when she 
got down again, that by this action she lost 
nearly five hundred. dollars.” 

These household accounts of the long ago 
vary from such small establishments as the 
last one described to the conduct of a grand- 
ducal palace with all its open-handed hospi- 
tality and constant coming and going of 
guests. 

One very pertinent paragraph I must quote 
entire, for it seems the natural text for a 
sermon on the value of system in the finan- 
cial affairs of the household. It is quoted 
by Mr. Haskins from Catherine Beecher’s 
book on the same subject: 

“A great deal of uneasiness is caused to 
both husband and wife, in many cases, by 
an entire want of system and forethought 
in arranging expenses. Both keep buying 
what they think they need, without any calcu- 
lation as to how matters are coming out, 
and with a sort of dread of running in debt 
all the time harassing them. Such never know 
the comfort of independence. But if a man 
and woman will only calculate what their in- 
come is, and then plan so as to know that 
they are all the time living within it, they 
secure one of the greatest comforts which 
wealth ever bestows, and what many of the 
rich who live in a loose and careless way never 
enjoy. It is not so much the amount of in- 
come as the regular and correct apportion- 
ment of expenses that makes a family truly 
comfortable.” ; 

In the average household a comparatively 


simple system is sufficient for a thorough 
accounting. A cash account and the usual 
pass-book with such of the tradesmen with 
whom one maintains a credit account—i.e., 
with whom one charges the daily supplies in- 
stead of paying cash—and the household 
bank-book are all that is necessary. The 
balance may be taken by the week or by the 
month, in the book, but a daily balancing of 
cash and accounts is safest. This may be 
valled a trial balance. The main point is to 
plan out at the beginning of the year what 
proportion of the income may be allowed for 
rent, for general provisions, for dress, and for 
other items of necessary expense, or for luxu- 
ries. Mr. Haskins puts it thus: 

“Household expenses are composed of pur- 
chases of articles for consumption,—such as 
food, raiment, fuel, and amusements; or of 
remuneration, as for service, instruction, rent, 
insurance, transportation; or of purchases 
of durable utilities, such as tools, pictures, 
books, furniture, real estate; or of investments 
of money in enterprises or in securities. 

“The receipts and expenses do not always, 
however, exhibit this variety. In the larger 
number of households a saving—that is, an 
excess of receipts over expenses—is obtained 
only by a careful cutting off of the super- 
fiuous, by a wise employment of the necessary, 
by the utmost order and economy in the do- 
mestic management, Those who impose this 
line of conduct upon themselves, and follow 
it persistently, create a capital which, in time, 
adds an interesting column to their scheme of 
accounts.” 

This laying out, in advance, of the income 
is called the budget. When one can make the 
expenses of any one month come inside the 
amount planned, there is an entrancing pros- 
pect of a fine credit balance at the end of the 
year, and a certainty that one will find possi- 
ble another year not only the necessities, but 
what Anthony Hope calls “those delightful 
little superfluities which make life enjoyable.” 

The tables given in Mr. Haskins’s book, of 
correct and sensible divisions of certain stated 
incomes, are extremely valuable for reference. 
Quaint instances of old accounts are here 
given in detail. 

Since to many womer the details of bank- 
ing are very puzzling, the chapter on the 
bank account and its management will be 
found very interesting. It is a matter that 
any woman who has charge of money for her 
own or her family’s use should study. 
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United States is that which teaches 
young people to become American 
citizens in all that the term implies, it is the 
fundamental principle that all of us shall 
be students of the essential things that go to 


the education in the 


make up life. Child study is gradually at- 
tracting the attention of fathers as well 
of mothers, and the world is becoming alive 
to the fact that education of the heart seems 
to have been eliminated from the develop- 
ment of the child, although much time is 
paid to the body and more to the mind. 

The plan of pupil government has been 
adopted with success in many localities, 
especially in New York, where there is a 
State officer, appointed by the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, whose busi- 
ness it is to go from city to city to put the 
self-government principle into .operation. 
One of the chief results is the sense of re- 
sponsibility it cultivates in pupils. Pupils 
who were unmanageable are found to come 
into line, and the idea of responsibility ap- 
peals to boys who desire to stand well with 
teachers and fellow-pupils. 

The municipal form of government seems 
most in favor. Beginning with the fourth 
grade, each room is regarded as a city ward 
for the purpose of government. Caucuses, 
conventions, and elections take place as in 
the real affairs of the city, and the officers 
elected are obliged to enforce the laws 
or they are removed from office. Under 
this plan pupils have a greater interest in 
matters pertaining to the school, for they 
feel its success depends on them as indi- 
viduals. For example, if some form of dis- 
cord on the school premises is reported, all 
the teacher has to do is to call the attention 
of the chief of police to the matter, and he 
sees that it is discontinued. This form of 
pupil government has been adopted in Minne- 
apolis and several of our large cities. 

Another unique feature recently inaugu- 
rated into the schools of New York city, 
and which will probably become general in 
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this country, is a course of free lectures to 
supplant the musical branch of its graded 
course of study. Among others, two objects 
are attained: pupils broaden their field of 
music and become acquainted with the de- 
velopment of the national character of the 
music of other nations. Among the lectures 
are those on “ Folk-songs of Different Na- 
tions,” “ Patriotic Songs and War Songs,” and 
‘American Music.” This course does not 
pretend to elevate the general taste, but to 
enrich that culture already infused by pre- 
vious training, and to give boys and girls 
some idea of the songs which have become a 
part of the nature of races and lands. These 
folk-songs, lullabies, and patriotic songs also 
give a suggestion of cosmopolitanism to a 
child who learns of humanity through indi- 
vidual expression. 

In a different manner that most humaniz- 
ing of arts—culture for the child—is seen 
in the rhythmic movement which is employed 
in Chicago schools, and which is considered 
of great value by prominent educators in 
the East. It is urged in favor of these 
dancing movements, that the education of a 
child whose entire training must be acquired 
in the public schools should include some 
bits of beauty, grace, and poetry, even the 
poetry of motion. Besides the good effect of 
five minutes of active movement in the 
quickening of the circulation and making 
sluggish brains more ready to obey the 
owner’s will, the lessons of politeness and 
courtesy are inculeated. 

To tell a child of the stréets—and it is to 
this class these dancing games appeal most 
strongly—to be polite to his little neighbor is 
usually a waste of time; but to show a child 
how to be polite, to let him bow prettily, offer 
his arm, skip lightly back and forth, and 
finally conduct his tiny partner to her seat 
with a courteous bow, is an entirely different 
matter. He not only learns, but likes it. The 
children really love these rhythmic movements, 
which rarely occupy more than a few mo- 
ments, and it is a pretty sight to watch 
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class of children going through a simple Vir- 
ginia reel or dancing some of the “ fan,” 
“ parasol,” and “scarf” movements known to 
leaders of the german. These dance games 
are but added testimony to the fact that play 
is just as valuable as work in teaching a 
child to study. 

In the Dewey School of Chicago, Horace 
Mann School of New York, and some of our 
public schools in large cities, baskets and 
mats are woven from rafia and rattan into 
pretty shapes by the children, and the work 
has been found to cultivate qualities of mind 
and disposition as well as the hand. The 
children .of the Dewey School even dye the 
rafia from vegetable dyes which they make 
themselves. The rafia, or inner fibre of the 
palm-tree, comes from Madagascar, and the 
rattan is imported from the West Indies. 

The children are first taught to weave 
strips of paper similar to those used in kinder- 
garten. They have doll houses in the school- 
room for which they make proper furnish- 
ings, even to rugs and bed linen. When the 
fingers have become nimble and the sense of 
color established they are promoted to rug- 
stitches are sewn 
ecard and the little child weaves in and out 


weaving. Long across a 
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among them until he has produced a mat. 
After he has made a mat on a card he is 
given a slate-frame on which threads are 
stretched from pins at either end, and he 
weaves a larger mat on this. Spool knitting 
also plays a prominent part in the hand- 
training. 

All this is comparatively easy and is pre- 
paratory to the child’s work with rafia and 
rattan. The rafia work does not present many 
difficulties, for it is soft and pliable, and 
after it is braided 
baskets or mats. 


van be sewn into pretty 
Frequently Indian baskets 
are imitated, and quaint baskets of odd shape 
and pattern. The 


rattan presents more 
difficulties, as it has to be soaked and worked 
while wet, but the patient little children 


weave mats and baskets and jardiniéres from 
it, and often work from their own designs. 
At a recent exhibit of this work in one of our 
Western cities, whole sets of furniture were 
shown, and systematic baskets and rugs 
which had the Navajo cross for a design, and 
were most excellent imitations of the Indian 
blankets in color and make-up. Unless di- 
rectly interested, few people know what the 
little children in our schools are accomplish- 
ing in these days. 
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Sweetheart, the buds are on the tree, 
The birds are back once more, 

And with their songs they call to me 
To open wide my door: 

So wide shall stand the door to-day 
Because my heart is true 

To bud and bird, to mirth and May, 


And, most of all, to You! 


Sweetheart, the leaves begin to show, 
The grass is green again, 
And on the breeze sweet odors blow 


From wild flowers in the glen: 


Vor. XXXVII.—38. 
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The world is glad with voice and 


And all the skies are blue; 


wing, 


The scent, the song, the soul of Spring, 


[ find them all in You! 


Sweetheart, the snows have gone, and now 
It is the mating time. 

Hark to the lover on the bough, 
What melody sublime! 

What ecstasy of passion, pride, 
And love and rapture, too! 

So door and heart stand open wide 


To welcome May and You! 
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HAPPY life, to soar and sway 
Above the life by mortals led, 
Singing the merry months away, 
Master, not slave of daily bread. 
—LOwWELL. 
At no time are our little neighbors happier 
than in the busy days of late May, the great 
home-making time, when 
Robin redbreast builds his nest, 
Singing a song of the joy to come. 















Grassy mead- 
ows attract the Wi 
merry bobolink. , 
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To be sure, the modest-clad mother birds 
are hard at work, but it is work they love so 
well that in many cases they insist upon 
doing it all themselves. They will often 
allow the eager mate to help in seeking and 
bringing material, but they prefer to ar- 
range and shape it themselves, and some of 
them show a comical feminine scorn for mas- 
culine ideas about a home. 

Birds are not all alike, however—notwith- 
standing the popular notions on the subject 
and some little brides are quite willing to 
be waited upon and saved a part of their 
labor. Orioles usually work in pairs, and 
the dainty hammock is their joint product, 
though each of the pair has been known to 
make a nest alone. Swallows, too, who build 
their adobe huts of tiny mud bricks brought 
from a distance, work together. 

But the dignity and authority of mother- 
hood assert themselves when it comes to pre- 
paring the home, and the hitherto meek silent 
partner of the bird union assumes the leader- 
ship. Her mate may sing, and prance 
around, and be as entertaining as he likes, 
but she is queen of the home. 

As a rule, he cheerfully acquiesces, attends 
her gallantly on all her excursions, helping, 
if she will allow, but singing from morning 
till night for her edification. 

Now is the time for the bird-lover to listen 
for the love-song. From nearly every bird I 
have closely studied I have heard at this sea- 
son a very low, almost whispered song, dif- 
fering in every way from the regular song, 
and always of exquisite quality. I have call- 
ed this the love-song. On several occasions I 
have known this love-song to be addressed by 
captive birds to the one in the house on whom 
they have fixed their affection, but always 























“OQ HAPPY LIFE” 





Mountain 
brooks have 


their lover 


with a peculiar emphasis of manner, and al- 
most always when alone with the beloved, 
showing that it was something very special. 
To hear the love-song is to enjoy the very best 
a bird can do. But to have this pleasure one 
must be very near, very quiet, and quite in- 
conspicuous. 

Bird homes are as charming as they are 
wonderful in construction, and they are to be 
found everywhere, though they are so cun- 
ningly hidden that they are not easily seen, 
There is hardly a spot on earth so hot or so 
cold, so wet or so dry, so high or so low, that 
some birds will not make a home in it, and 
lead a happy life there. 

The snow-fields of the north have their in- 
habitants, warmly dressed to the tips of their 
toes in heavy underdown; the hot desert 
plains of the West are not birdless; even the 
water bears its floating nests, where the eggs 
are never dry. Mountain-tops furnish a home 
to the solitaire, a little-known, glorious sing- 
er, and mountain brooks have their lover, 
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whose food is found beneath the water, and 





whose nest is usually under a _ constant 
sprinkle—the water-ouzel. 


Caves and crevices in rocks are chosen by 
some birds, and long tunnels and snug nur- 
series are laboriously excavated by king- 
fishers and bank-swallows. Tree trunks are 
chiselled out by jolly woodpeckers, and hollows 
ave utilized by solemn owls and bluebirds. 

The bare ground suits several sparrows for 
nesting-sites, and grassy meadows attract the 
merry bobolink and the shy meadow - lark. 
Thick bushes conceal the sanctum of thrasher 
and catbird. From low tree branches swing 
the dainty cradles of the vireos, and upright 
crotches sustain the downy-lined cups of gold- 
finch and yellow warbler. 

Nothing less than the whole top of a stout 
tree will do for the osprey’s solid structure 
of several feet in extent and thickness, while 
the humming-bird felts her lichen-covered toy 
nursery—about the size of a thimble inside— 
on to any apple or other branch she may 
fancy, and 

High o’er the loud and dusty road 
The oriole’s cup in safety swings. 

Other bird homes are stranger still. One 
swift in California is said to glue her eggs 
to a leaf, and, when the young are hatched, 
to adopt the same means of keeping them safe 


Even the water bears 


oe its 


floating 


nests. 
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Orioles usually work 
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at home. Another bird of the same locality 
burrows into the centre of a bush so loaded 
with that many 
grief on them. 

A certain warbler of our own neighborhood, 
the parula, creeps into the long moss that 
hangs from dead trees, draws together a few 
fibres, and places her tiny treasures there. 
And another canny little home-maker slips 
behind a bit of loose bark on a tree trunk, 
and under this roof brings up 
her family. 


Wrens 


spines nestlings come to 


original in their 
tastes. They are always search- 
ing for unusual quarters, com- 
fortable nooks already prepared. 
First of all; wren-boxes put up for 
them, but lacking these, an old 
hat hanging on a nail, or a shoe 
left in barn or shed, or—as I saw 
one last summer—the inside of a 
hollow iron hitching- post in a 
city street, entering by the hole 
for the hitching-strap. 

A sereech-owl has lived many 
years in the attic of a private 
house in New Jersey, entering 


are 
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through a broken window, and rearing a 
family every season. Purple martins in 
a Western city have established them- 
selves comfortably under the terra-cotta or- 
namental top to the cornice, on a business 
block. The covering is a half cylinder, and of 
course open at the end, where the birds enter 
freely, finding a long narrow apartment, with 
arched roof, perfectly suited, as it appears, to 
their needs. 

The materials of which all these thousands 
of homes are made are as the 
homes themselves. 


various as 


From the honeysuckle gray 
The oriole with experienced quest 
Twitches the fibrous bark away, 
The cordage of his hammock nest. 

Almost every species of grassy fibre, of 
bark and rootlet, is utilized, besides string, 
bits of newspaper, and other things of man’s 
providing. 

But now and then a bird shows an esthetic 
taste which is interesting as proving its 
individuality. It is well known that the Bal- 
timore oriole is as fond of lace as any fine 
lady. Last summer a robin in Pennsylvania 
built her nest of the blossoms of everlasting, 
weaving the stems into the structure, and 
leaving the snowy flowers ornamenting the 
outside, finishing the edge with two little 
bunches or bouquets of the blossoms. 

An invalid, who occupied herself with the 
study of birds,saw English sparrows overlaying 
their nest with flowers of the sweet alyssum. 

Many more such cases could be given, but 
the month passes on to its close, and now 

Each downy nest 
Is full of unsung songs and unproved wings 
That will respond to patient hoverings. 





The humming-bird felts her toy nursery to any apple branch. 
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Making a Shirt-waist Suit 


s 
HE smart suit here illustrated has been 
especially designed for home 
makers. 

It is primarily intended for making in 
linen, but is equally suitable for cloth or 
cheviot. It may be made unlined, thus 
omitting the really difficult 
part of the making. 

The skirt, which clears 
the ground all around, is 
cut in nine gores, and may, 
of course, be as short as 


dress- 


desired. 

The upper part of the 
sides and back is cut as a 
yoke and fitted with two 
tiny darts at each side. 
The seams are all double- 
stitched. 

The blouse has a_ back 
which is plain, but for a 
little fulness at the waist- 
band. The front is in two 
parts, the upper in the 
form of a yoke tabbed as 
illustrated, and __ stitched 


over the lower part. The 
stitching is carried up the 
armhole to the upper tab, 
and, after finishing that, 
along the shoulder seam to 


complete the effect of a 





of double box-pleats. Under the 
inner tucks are lapped well over the outer 
which creates a little fulness below. 
The neck is finished with a narrow band, and 
a stock keeping with the scheme of the 
design is made to wear over it. The sleeves 
are the new shirt - waist 
shape, set into a cuff made 
to match the yoke and col- 
lar. The necessary quantity 
of thirty-one-inch linen is 
nine and one-half yards, 
and the pattern consists of 
half front, one each of the 
fours gores, and half yoke 
and facing for the skirt; 
half front, half back, half 
yoke, one sleeve, box - pleat 
half each of neckband, belt, 
stock, and cuff. P 

To cut the material: first 
fold one end of it, selvage 
to selvage; place the centre 
front edge of skirt front to 
the fold, and the first gore 


tabs the 


ones, 


the reverse way with the 
one noteh edge to the sel- 
vages. The pattern is per- 


forated for 42-inch length, 
allowing an inch turning 
at the foot and a separate 
facing. If the skirt re- 


plastron. quired is longer, extra quan- 

A stitched band is placed A NEW SHIRT-WAIST. tity must be allowed. If 
on the right front edge, and Cat Paper Pattern Wo 43: the linen has not been 
the fastenings are by means previously shrunk, it will be 


of small flat buttons down the front pleat. 
If preferred, the fastenings may be down 
the back and a longer tab may finish the 
centre of the yoke, both it and the lower 
front, in that case, being cut without seams 
down the middle. The lower part is tucked 
on each side of the tabs, the tucks being turn- 
ed outward from these tabs to give the effect 


well to allow fully two inches extra at the 
foot edge of both the skirt and the facing, 
both to be turned up to that depth, and for 
the first wearing the facing should be secured 
only lightly to the turning of the skirt, and 
opened out when laundered. 

Next, double the length of material at its 
full width, and, commencing from the cut 
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SKIRT OF THE SHIRT-WAIST SUIT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 431. 


ends, place the several parts of the pattern 
on it as illustrated in the diagram (though 
there will be, beyond the front of the waist, 
a length of material that is not shown in the 
diagram). Fold the remainder to the half 
width as before, and cut the back, skirt yoke, 
ete., as in the smaller diagram, placing the 
centre backs of the waist to the fold. 

To make the skirt, baste the seams either 
by turning under the edge of the one that 
continues up into the tab, and placing it 
over the other raw one, or place both raw 
edges together; stitch them in the ordinary 
way; lay both edges towards the back of the 
skirt, and stitch through them from the out- 
side, which makes the same effect as if one 
edge is placed over the other, though in the 
latter case there may be a double row of out- 
side stitching with the same amount of work. 
Cease the stitching, in either case, a little 
below the tab. Do not join the front width 
to the skirt yet, but stitch it to the yoke 
ends at the right side with an ordinary seam, 
and, opening the turning, press it well to 
render the seams as invisible as possible. 
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Now try on the yoke, and fit the small 
darts over the hips. Stitch them and also the 
back seam, which should fit quite easily. 
When all is nicely pressed, baste the skirt 
firmly to the yoke, using only, and exactly, 
the amount of turning allowed on each edge; 
then stitch it all round in continuation of 
the seam stitchings. 

Make the placquet at the left of the front, 
hooking the opened edges of the seam to 
meet exactly over a good flap. Always slight- 
ly tighten placquet edges by setting a tape 
in the turning, and be sure to use a straight, 
not bias, strip always. Bind the waist edge 
or set it into a band. Cut the skirt facing 
to the shape of the pattern given, five inches 
deep,—which means that the threads must 
run the same way, so that both will launder 
alike,—or use an exact bias strip. Stitch 
the upper edge on the right side of the skirt 
one or more times. 

To make the waist: first stitch the tucks in 
the fronts according to the pattern. Fold 
under, baste, and press the turnings around 
the yoke, carefully notching the corners at 
the top of the tabs, and cutting off the sharp 
corners to fold them quite flat. 

Place each half of the yoke over its re- 
spective lower part very exactly. The upper 
edge of the lower part should have a small 
turning toward the yoke unless the texture 
is too thick, in which case it must either be 
bound with thin ribbon or very neatly over- 
cast. In basting the tabs, see that the tucks 
are all uniform, and be sure to baste firmly, 
otherwise the edge is sure to push out of posi- 
tion in the stitching. 

Next hem the two front edges, the left so 
that the inner edge of the hem will support 
the buttons, and the right to make a fly for 
the buttonholes. Stitch the outer edge of the 
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THE WAY THE PARTS SHOULD BE PLACED. 
box-pleat, place it in position, and stitch the 
inner one through the garment. If preferred, 


this of course can be made to button through, 
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in which case it is laid on the outside as a 
false hem and stitched through; but if the 
fashionable large buttons are used the holes 
will be too large. 

The large hand-painted buttons, made as 
studs, may be buttoned, as the holes for the 
stud-button will, in such a ease, be too small 
to show. 

Join the back to the front’ by French 
seams. 

Finish the neck in the manner described, 
arrange the fulness at the back of the waist; 
stitch a tape over it to the side seams, from 
which points leave ends to tie the front ful- 
ness in or carry a belt all around on the out- 
side, stitching the front gathers in place. 
Bind or hem the lower edge, according to the 
texture, so as not to make a ridge. Next 
stitch the sleeve seams, leaving an inch open 
at the lower ends. Gather the wrist edges, 
placing the fulness as much to the back of 
the wrist as possible, and stitch it on to the 
straight wristband, which constitutes the lin- 
ing to the cuff. Turn and baste all the edges 
of the cuff under, place it on and stitch it, or 
stitch the edges separately and slip-stitch it 
on to the sleeve; in either case stitch the 
lower edges together. The front tab will pro- 
ject beyond the sleeve opening, and when 
hooked will conceal it. Set the top into the 
armhole, stitching the lower and back parts 
of the seam in the ordinary way. Where the 
yoke meets it carefully baste it in place, and 
stitch the tab in place, not forgetting to con- 
tinue along the shoulder seams, the turnings 
there being laid toward the front. Bind the 
turnings to make the inside neat. 

The waist belt is a most becoming shape; 
it should be lined with stiffening-linen, and 
made to fasten with pointed ends just at the 
middle of the front. If the skirt hem and 
neck edge are stitched in several rows, the 
band should be also, and it will set better in 
consequence, as the stitching stiffens it. 
Make the stock-collar stiff also, using only 
ordinary linen as an interlining or it will 
be too thick. A very pretty finish for the 
top is to make small tabs of embroidered 
linen, and set them on to a narrow band to be 
tacked inside the edge. They should have 
small buttons sewed on each mitred point, 
and these may be caught to the collar with a 
temporary stitch. 

If it is desired to make a more elaborate 
gown the skirt may be used full length and 
the linen may be embroidered on skirt and 





waist. In that case the 
buttons probably would nct 
be used on the tabs or on 
the box- pleat down the 
front of the waist. The 
embroidery should be on 
the yoke, collar, cuffs, and 
box - pleat, and down the 
back of the waist as well. 
On the skirt a spray of 
flowers should extend part 


way up each seam. 
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Such a suit, 
when made of 
linen, should 
not be lined. 
But the same 
design may, 
with perfect 
propriety, be 
used for the 
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Concerning Friendship 

O be rich in friends is to be rich indeed; but to be rich is also to be 

burdened. Riches of this sort, as of all others, impose obligations and 

require care. They impose obligations because, if we receive and refuse 
to, give, we soon reach the point of satiety, and this is to swing round the circle 
of wealth to poverty again; and they require care because, here as elsewhere, 
thieves break through and steal and moth and rust corrupt. As we ripen to the 
opportunities thus opened to us we arrive at the perception that friendship 
is not merely a pleasure, but much more, and that its obligations must be 
scrupulously met if its spirit is to be preserved. 

The realization of this fact visits us most sharply, perhaps, on the frequent 
occasions when our friends interrupt us. Our life is crowded with other duties 
and ambitions. Every moment of our day is planned out, leaving small. room 
for the sweet offices of friendship, and only by the exercise of the utmost care 
and diligence can we live up to the exacting programme. In the midst of our 
preoccupation there comes the cry of a friend to our ears. Of course, if it is 
a cry of real need, we spring to answer it; but when it is, as often happens, 
simply the cry for companionship, we may respond, indeed, but it is with what 
we feel to be a justified rebellion. These who plead for sympathy are prob- 
ably not busy persons, but lonely ones weary with seeking their place in the 
world. They are especially likely to cluster around the active individuals who 
have, in superabundance, just what they lack. Moreover, they often have 
something to give in return—a quiet sweetness, a power of patience and of 
resignation, at which we who work and struggle wonder in vain. When we 
have time to feel it,.the rest and peace of their presence is very refreshing, 
but the sudden intrusion of it into the day’s drive seems, at the moment, 
almost calamitous. 

Many other instances crowd to mind—instances in which the friend of a 
particular mood unfortunately crosses the track of an alien mood—but this one 
will suffice to illustrate the frequent inopportunity of friendship. The friend 
who fits all moods, or, if he does not, is acute enough to divine the fact and 
take himself off, is the rarest of mortals; nor would it be good for our souls 
if he and his like filled all our leisure moments with joy. What! Is the un- 
selfishness all to be on the other side? Are we to endure nothing, sacrifice 
nothing, for sweet friendship’s sake? If we have tried the adoption of a 
friend, and grappled him to our soul with hooks of steel, surely we must expect 
that soul to be weightier for his sake. We walk through life-with a new 
burden, though with new strength to bear it; nor is our walk any longer direct 
and unfaltering. Those with whom our lives are bound up drag us, often, 
from the straight way; but they discover to us new beauties by the roadside 
and force us to take breath and view the country through which we journey. 
As we hope that they will know the moment when we must shake off detaining 
hands and speed straight and strong and alone for the goal, so we, in turn, 
must not suffer such moments to become habitual. The price of friendship is 
a continual sacrifice of self; and its reward is an occasional, but sufficient, 
glorification of self. 
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Cash versus Credit 

VE always gets the worst of it. It is sad, considering her conscious su- 

periority to Adam nowadays; yet it is true. From fig leaves to the de- 
partment store is a long and progressive road; but at the end of it Eve is 
as guileless as at the beginning, as is proved by her innocent delight in the 
modern system of credits. The shopkeeper of to-day appears the most generous, 
the most trustful of men; he sells on instalments, he exchanges goods even 
when they have been cut off in lengths to suit, he sends his choicest wares on 
approval. Eve thinks this is all done for her benefit. They are part of the 
wisdom of the serpent, and she loses by them in the end. 

A woman of experience, who always pays cash, said, the other day: “I never 
have an account anywhere, and I suffer for it. It is the policy of the shops to 
make me suffer for it. Since I have noticed that, I feel more and more convinced 
that my interest lies in cash payments, and their interest lies the other way. 
By comparing notes with my friends who live on similar incomes, but have 
accounts, I find that messieurs, the shopkeepers, get more of their money 
every year, by a considerable amount, than of mine. It is natural that they 
should. I never go into a store to buy unless I have money in my purse; but 
if 1 had credit, it would be a great temptation sometimes to drop in where I 
had an account, and secure some of the bargains advertised that day. Cash 
payments forbid extravagance, and keep one strictly down to the balance on 
hand. The only account I ever mean to run is a savings-bank account.” 

She might have added that the grocer and the milkman are as beguiling in 
this matter of credits as the department stores. It is a mistake, from an 
economical point of view, to let any bill of this kind run over a week, as care- 
ful housewives know. The household that pays by the month spends more 
than the household that settles its debts every Saturday or Monday. Credit 
is the long suit of the tradesman, and cash is the strong card of the buyer, and 
nothing can ever change these rules of the game. Happy is the woman who, 
in these days of the instalment plan and the credit system, resolves to pay cash, 
and so knows at any moment just where she stands, and is not tempted to 
spend what she does not possess. 





A Searching Rule 


EW housekeepers, it is safe to say, are familiar with William Morris’s 
rule for house decoration: “ Have nothing in your house that you do not 
know to be useful, and believe to be beautiful.” 

What a restful rule it is, after all, in its severity and simplicity! It bars 
out all the superfluous little tables, covered with things only made to dust, 
until, by kind fate, they are happily broken; all the superfluous draperies that 
cumber the earth; all the extra lamps that never are lighted; all the gorgeous 
chairs that cannot be sat on; all the wilderness of ornamental cushions that are 
for show and not for comfort. It banishes all the fussy little embroidered 
nothings from the dining-table, and all the useless toilet articles from the 
bedroom bureau. It makes every room more sane and self-respecting. It en- 
courages making all the useful material of life as beautiful as it can possi- 
bly be made, by expending on it all the thought and taste that otherwise are 
wasted on keeping numberless useless things in order. It is simple, search- 
ing, and satisfactory, and it really banishes nothing which has a true place in 
household decoration. 
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“HELEN IS VERY CLEVER, ISN’T SHE?” 
“Do YOU WANT MY OPINION, OR HELEN’S?” 


CHEAP AT THE PRICE 


“1 see that John Alexander Dowie says he is 
going to spend a hundred thousand dollars to 
invade New York with his peculiar ideas.” 

“Well, it costs most Westerners more than 
that.” 


FIRST AID TO ATLAS 


Atlas had grown tired of supporting the world, 
when a ray of hope came. 

“At last! At last!” he exclaimed. “ Help 
has arrived!” : 

Hastily dumping the old thing on M. Jierpont 
Porgan’s shoulders, he skipped off to the Olym- 
pian Council. 


THEIR LIMITATIONS 
Retirep Puamist (to publisher). “ Couldn’t 
yez do something wid me fighting record?” 
Pusiisner (gently). “ Why, we're not station- 
ers, you know. We don’t carry scrap-books.” 


THE FIRST CLEANING-DAY 

Adam had just stepped on the ichthyosaurus’s 
tail, and sat down Yi the chair used to be. 

“ What —what’s the matter?” he inquired, 
blankly. 

“T’m house-cleaning,” answered Eve. “ This 
place hasn’t been touched since the world began, 
and the dirt is perfectly frightful!” 

Intuitively divining that he would be asked to 
beat the rugs, he fled into the night. 





—— 
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HIS VIEW 

First HARLEMITE. 
“Don’t you believe in 
shutting out immigra- 
tion?” 

SEcOND HARLEMITE. 
“From Harlem? De- 
cidedly. We = haven’t 
room for another soul.” 


MISCALCULATED 

“Didn’t you come 
back from your honey- 
moon sooner than you 
expected ?” 

“ Yes—two thousand 
dollars sooner.” 





UNCONTAMINATED 


HERE IS ANOTHER NEW HAT. CERTAINLY MY MARRIAGE IS NOT A FAILURE. “What a pure, serene 
face Miss Fairchild 
has!” 

AT THE RECEPTION “Yes, she does look as though she had never 


“TI think Daisy is going to announce her en- been to the theatre in her life.” 
gagement to Dick to-night.” 
“Did she tell you she was?” a ‘ 
“No. But see how uncomfortable Dick looks.” A DEFINITION 
“Pa, what is a bigot?” 
“A bigot, my son, is a person who doesn’t 


WHERE IT WENT think as I do, and sticks to it.” 
Criry Man. “ No malaria here, eh?” 
Honest Farmer LonGNecKER. “I don’t reely 


see how there can be any. All the boarders I 
had here last summer caught it and took it away 
with ’em.” 





*“GoopNess! PigGy, HOW DO YOU MANAGE TO 
KEEP SO FAT?” “Tr YOU DIDN’T LOVE ME, WOT DID YOU ACCEPT 
“On, BECAUSE I MAKE IT A RULE NEVER TO ME FER?” 
FALL IN LOVE!” “To KEEP YOU FROM PROPOSING TO EMILY.” 
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Macgreegor, which has just been published in America by Harper & Bro- 

thers. Undoubtedly its success here will duplicate that on the other side of 
the ocean. Wee Macgregor is one of the most fascinating small heroes of mod- 
ern fiction. He is a tiny boy,—possibly about six. He is Scotch, and the book 
abounds in Scotch dialect, which at first glance might seem to be against it. 
But it is simple Scotch dialect, easily read, and Wee Macgregor is so delightful 
in his youthful pranks, and his father, mother, and sister are such quaint and 
interesting human beings, that the reader follows him almost breathlessly 
from his appearance on the stage to the fall of the curtain on his first love- 
affair. Wee Macgreegor will probably be the most popular light fiction of the 
summer. It should be put into the trunk of every tourist. 

The author is a Glasgow man who, before the publication of Wee Macgreegor, 
had brought out several volumes of clever rhymes for children. Already 
over 100,000 copies of Wee Macgreegor have been sold, and the charming little 
laddie has won his way into three times that number of hearts. His simple 
home affairs and his various outside experiences are most enjoyable and laugh- 
ter-provoking reading. The London Bookman says of the book: “In the 
homely naturalness of its humor lies the book’s great charm, and we do not 
wonder that it has already been amazingly successful,—it deserved to be.” 

And yet, in spite of all this, like many another book which later proved a 
great success, Wee Macgreegor is said to have gone begging for a publisher. 
It was first published in Scotland at the author’s own expense, but is now bring- 
ing in to him thousands of dollars. Mr. Bell is barely thirty years old, but 
this creation of his imagination has already achieved fame for him. 

Seldom does one find such a quaint, unworldly atmosphere as that of Walda 
(Harper & Brothers). The community of the Zanah enthusiasts is an interest- 
ing study, too. While the story is intensely interesting and thoroughly human, 
a purity breathes through the lives and thoughts of some of the characters that 
is like a taste of clear, fresh air on a mountain-top. Mrs. Kinkaid, the author 
of this delightful book, has found a new type for her heroine, a type of woman 
about whom it is a joy to read, and with whose awakened emotions one cannot 
fail to sympathize. 

The fourth volume of The History of Woman Suffrage, which came out just 
before Our last number went to press, is certainly a most creditable work. It 
is the joint labor of Susan B. Anthony and Ida Husted Harper. In the com- 
pilation of the previous volumes Elizabeth Cady Stanton collaborated with 
Miss Anthony, but Mrs. Stanfon’s advanced age made it impossible for her 
to continue the work. Mrs. Harper has shown decided ability, and the work 
of these two clever women has resulted in a book which is of great valne to 
students of the subject of woman’s struggle for the same political rights as are 
allowed to men. The book is privately printed, and is sold by Miss Anthony. 
This volume brings the subject up to events of the present time. 

Six Trees, by Miss Mary E. Wilkins, is a collection under covers of the 
delightful “Tree Stories” originally published in Harper’s Bazar. In these 
tales Miss Wilkins is at her best. The idea on which she works is an original 
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one—the association of New England trees with the lives of New England 
people. The tales are full of human interest and of material for nature-lovers 
as well. 

Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, whose short stories are always delightful, has 
put some of his best work into the collection The Bishop, published by Harper 
& Brothers. -Mr. Brady’s Bishop is a very fine and human character—a man 
as well as a churchman, and one with deep understanding and infinite sym- 
pathy. Many problems come his way, and his solutions of them are indicated 
in these capital tales. 

One of the spring books of the season is Mr. William Farquhar Payson’s 
The Triumph of Life (Harpers). Mr. Payson tells a good story and tells it 
well. His book shows dramatic instinct and a wide knowledge of life. The 
struggle of his hero’s soul between right and wrong, and the powerful interest 
in his life formed by two women, one of whom is good and one bad, give 
the author opportunity for many strong situations, to which he is wholly 
equal. 

One of the pleasant little books of the spring is Mrs. Caroline A. Creevey’s 
Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp. Nature-lovers will find it both interesting 
and practieal. It is published by Harpers. 

In The Substitute (Harpers) Mr. Will N. Harben has written a delightful 
story. The scene is in northern Georgia. The hero is a humble and poor 
man; the heroine a beautiful heiress. Notwithstanding his handicap, the hero 
wins her in the end; but before that pleasant consummation is reached, all 
sorts of interesting things happen. Of these things Mr. Harben has written 
in his characteristically charming way. 

Every week brings new friends to swell the great army of children who love 
Mr. Chambers’s book, Outdoorland, and its exquisite illustrations by Mr. Birch, 
who will be remembered for many years to come as the illustrator of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy and The Wouldbegoods. Outdoorland is the ideal nature 
book for children, full of information, but with this information so skil- 
fully concealed that the happy child reader does not dream that he is acquir- 
ing it. 

Another delightful nature book of special interest at this season of awaken- 
ing is-Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s Wild Life of Orchard and Field. In its smaller 
size this volume won widespread recognition under the title, Friends Worth 
Knowing. For the new edition the author has added a great deal of text and 
numerous beautiful illustrations. 

Golfers will be interested in the new edition of Mr. Walter J. Travis’s Prac- 
tical Golf (Harpers). They will not need to be told that he was the amateur 
golf champion of the United States. Beginners, however, will be delighted to 
know this, and, like experts, deeply impressed with Mr. Travis’s knowledge of 
the subject of which he writes, and by the simplicity and directness with which 
he tells how to learn*the game. Practical Golf discusses the game as modified 
by American climate and soil. For this reason, as well as for many others, it is 
the standard work on golf. 

A Daughter of the Pit (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) is a story which keeps 
the reader’s attention from start to finish. It is the first book written by Mrs. 
Margaret Doyle Jackson, and is the result of her own experiences as a girl 
among the coal-mines in the north of England. The book shows inexperience 
and a certain crudeness, but the characters are well described, and the story 
of the mines is of such interest as to make one overlook an occasional ama- 
teurish touch in the handling. 
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The Bazar patterns, while somewhat higher in price than the majority of patterns offered by other 
makers, are for that very reason better worth buying. They are made by the cleverest designers in the 
country, and have the merit of exclusiveness. They are, because of their style and perfect fit, the best 
patterns on the market, and are admitted by all women who use them to hold first rank. In future each 





pattern will be accompanied by an illustration of the garment, and careful directions for making. 





Norte 
including street, city, and State, legibly written 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 
advertisement pages 


-When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to stnd number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 
In all cases money must accompany order 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 
Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 


Remittances must be made in form of 


is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most Careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


NEW EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 

ITE new embroidery designs issued this 

month are for shirt-waist No. 428, and 

also a design for embroidering a com- 
plete shirt-waist suit. Designs C and D are 
quite simple. The first is a pattern to be 
worked in the Russian cross-stitch embroidery. 
This may be done in the same color as the 
waist or dull contrasting shades of linen 
floss. The Russian work is usually in a com- 
bination of dull red, dull blue, and dull brown. 
In green or blue on white or on a lighter 
shade of the same color the work is effective. 
The set of stamping patterns, which are ready 





Embroidery Design C. 


Price, 25 cents. 


Embroidery Design D. Price, 25 cents. 
PLAIN MODEL SHIRT-WAIST OF 


to be pinned to the material and transferred 
simply by passing a warm iron over the wrong 
side, includes a design for the back of the 
waist as well as those which are shown in the 
illustration. 

The second design shown here, design D, 
is of a simple chrysanthemum, and it also in- 
cludes a pattern for the back. The price of 
each of these sets is twenty-five cents, aside 
from the price of the waist pattern. 

A third shirt-waist design illustrated is 
that of a flower with leaves. This is for sale 
in the same style of transfer patterns, but the 
flowers are printed on a sheet containing six 





Embroidery Design E. 


Price, 15 cents. 
1903. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 428, showing Three New Embroidery Designs. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


separate flowers, each one 
surrounded by its sprays of 
leaves. These flowers may 
be cut apart and placed as 
is preferred. A pretty de- 
sign is to use two on each 
side of the waist front and 
one or two on the back, or 
a dozen may be bought and 
three used on the back and 
one on each cuff. Some 
persons cover a whole waist 
with scattered flowers like 
this, giving the effect of 
an all-over embroidery on 
linen. This makes a very 
rich waist. These flower 
designs are sold by the half-dozen, the price 
being fifteen cents for the one sheet of six 
flowers. 





BACK 


OF NO. 431. 


LINEN SHIRT-WAIST SUIT 


N the article on “Home Dressmaking” in 

this number of the Bazar are given care- 
ful directions as to making a shirt-waist suit 
by the pattern illustrated here,—No. 431. 
The model is suitable for a plain costume 
with no trimming, but, on the other hand, 
it may be varied in several charming ways. 

If it is to be made in perfectly simple style, 
the machine-stitching at the seams and hems 
is all that should be needed for trimming. 
For more elaborate linen suits embroidery 
is the most fashionable trimming, and the 
design shown here is a charming one of wild 
roses. It consists of patterns for the two 
sides of the front yoke, a design for the back 
of the waist, one for the collar, one for the 
front band, and one for each cuff. There is 
also a spray for stamping at each seam of the 
nine-gore skirt,—eight sprays being included 
in the skirt set. These embroidery patterns 
may be bought without the pattern of the 


gown. They are suitable for use on other 
models. The regular nine-gore skirt No. 


424, which has not the hip yoke and pointed 
tabs, is a good choice for a linen suit, and 
almost any shirt-waist pattern would be en- 
riched by the embroidery design. Where 
cuffs and collar without the tabs are pre- 
ferred, those parts of the design which extend 
to these tabs may be cut off before the stamp- 
ing is done. The price of these embroidery 
patterns is twenty-five cents for the waist 
set, and the same for the skirt set of cight 
sprays of roses. 
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A charming variety for a gown of pongee 
or mohair made by this suit pattern is to 
finish each skirt seam and around the tabs 
with a narrow bias piping of striped or check- 
ed silk in a contrasting color. This same 
piping should then be used around the yoke, 
collar, and cuffs, and on both edges of the 
belt. ee 

Embroidery Design E, of separate flowers, 
might be applied successfully to this costume. 
One or two flowers might be at the foot of 
each skirt seam, and one on each side of the 
waist yoke; another flower, or two, would 
trim the back of the waist. 








SILK OR LINEN SHIRT-WAIST SUIT. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 431. 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents each for waist or skirt. 
Embroidery Design G, for Shirt-waist, 25 cents extra. 
Design F, for Skirt, 25 cents extra, 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too Jarge to permit an earlier reply. 


B. B.—At a stag dinner given by a married 
man in his own home it is better for the wife 
to receive the guests in the parlor with her hus- 


band when they arrive. When dinner is an- 
nounced she may retire, although often the 


hostess is present at the dinner, excusing her- 
self when coffee is served, and disappearing, not 
to be seen again during the evening. It depends, 
however, on the nature of the dinner and her 
husband’s wishes whether the wife is at the table. 
At a purely business dinner it might not be ad- 
visable, but it is always good form for the wife 
to receive her husband’s guests, whether she is 
with them at the table or not. 


M. R. S.—There is positively no other way to 


answer a telephone call except by the objection- 
able “Hello.” This is recognized all over the 


world as good form for the telephone. It is 
not good form to put “City” on a letter, in- 
stead of the name of the city. It often leads 
to errors, because if such a letter gets into the 
wrong mail-bag, the postal people have no way 
of knowing what city is meant. It is better 
form, in addressing the president of a college, to 
put “William C. Eliot, Esq., President of Har- 
vard College,” for instance. 

I think that at such a gathering as you de- 
scribe it would be in no way out of place to 
offer to shake hands with the guests. It is al- 
ways best to err on the side of hospitality if 
one has to make any mistake at all. The ques- 
tion of whether to wear a hat or bonnet or to 
take it off at an evening reception is almost im- 
possible to answer in a general way. It depends 
on the formality of the occasion, but I think in 
most instances it would be best to remove the hat. 


M. F. M.—A jolly way of entertaining a party 
of young people is to have a sheet arranged with 
lights for shadow pictures, and some one who 
can read well: stand behind it with the actors 
while the audience is in front. Let the actors 
personate some poem—among the best to act are 
“Young Lochinvar,” “Lord Ullen’s Daughter,” 
“You are old, Father William,” from Alice in 
Wonderland, or any of the good ballads. Have 
the actors act out the poem, while it is being 
read, in shadows, and the effect is most amusing. 
For instance, when there is weeping the weeper 
must drop paper tears from her eyes, the tears 
being concealed in the handkerchief that she 
holds to her eyes. In “ You are old, Father Wil- 
liam,” the snake which the old gentleman in- 
sists upon balancing on the end of his nose must 
be salle of paper, and in some way suspended 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 
should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 
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Questions 


from above at the correct point. You can im- 
agine what an amusing evening of pictures this 
will make. I advise it for your entertainment. 
Or, if you want something in which all the boys 
and girls will take part, have a hunt. A heart- 
hunt is the most popular kind with young peo- 
ple. Tiny paper hearts are hidden all over the 
house, and big ones, cut irregularly in two, are 
also concealed, as are candy hearts and hearts 
of every kind. The young people hunt, and count 
what they find on score-cards. Each little paper 
heart counts one, each big heart three, and who- 
ever is lucky enough to discover the two halves 
of a heart that fit together gets twenty. The 
prizes for the most successful are heart-shaped 
picture - frames, little heart pin-cushions, and 
heart bonbonniéres. The refreshment table 
should be in the shape of a heart, and all the 
sandwiches, cakes, and individual dishes heart- 
shaped. After supper there may be a contest 
at pretty speeches. The girls. sit in a ring, 
the boys move about and try to pay welcome com- 
pliments to each girl. For the speeches that 
please the reward is a wee heart to put on the 
score-card; for one that is not satisfactory the 
reward is a mitten. At the end the two who 
have the most hearts and mittens get first and 
booby prizes. The girls may try their luck with 
the boys in the same way if it is desirable to 
prolong the entertainment. 


M. D.—An observation party is great fun, and 
for your guests would, I think, be just the thing. 
Give to each, on entering, little pads prettily and 
suitably decorated with fancy devices. Let the 
women sit in a circle, each second chair vacant, 
and then tell the men that they are allowed five 
minutes’ talk on any subject with each of the 
women, the object not being divulgéi until later. 
Armed with pads, they put at the-head of each 
page the name of a woman and leave the page 
blank. Then the men are ushered into a room 
by themselves, and the hostess hands to each a 
list of questions which he must answer; to 
each woman another list is handed. The ques- 
tions are such as: What is the color of Mrs. C.’s 
eyes? Does Mr. G. wear a high or a low collar? 


Describe Mrs. W.’s dress. Tell the kind of studs 
in Mr. A.’s shirt, ete. It will cause great fun, 


especially when the lists are handed in and read 


aloud. For the most correct list there will be a 
prize. Have for the supper pretty little sand- 
wiches with the salad, strawberries, and _ice- 


cream, and coffee last. The prize should be a 
memorandum book to properly carry out the idea 
of the party. 
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CHOCOLATE BON-BONS \ 


/ The Delicious Quality, Delightful Flavors, and Perfect Purity of \ 
/ these famous confections have made for them a phenomenal popularity. 


/ Annual Sales Eight Million Packages \ 


, 
/ Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed packages are Guaranteed to be 
in perfect condition or money refunded. 

If your dealer does not keep them, write to us. 


P. S.—We send FREE the Lowney Receipt Book, telling how to make 
Chocolate Candies at home. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., - BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mrs. C.— You can easily find in the shops 
pretty little conceits which will be charming for 
the Dutch entertainment. You can buy place 
cards of Delft design in blue and white. You 
can get for favors little Delft vases or candle- 
sticks or boxes for matches. You can get pretty 
combinations in Delft blue and white in crinkled 
tissue-paper to use for doilies. In fact, you will 
have no trouble in finding Delft articles, and use 
these by all means for decorations. Use, too, 
blue and white china as far as possible. You 
can, I think, procure little blue and white paper 


eases, and use these for a course of creamed 
mushrooms or chicken. Here is the menu I ad- 
vise: 


Bouillon in cups. 

Creamed chicken or mushrooms in paper cases; 
sandwiches; broiled chicken, pease, fancy 
potatoes; hot biscuits. 

Salad and Camembert cheese and heated 
crackers. 
Ices and cake. 
Coffee. 

If you want to have the menu more Dutch 
have a number of cheeses passed. Have pretzels 
and zwieback. Have a first course of little 
relishes and fancy Dutch cakes, like apple cake. 

A good punch is made by using a quart of any 
wine to a pint of charged water, sweetened to 
taste with rock-candy, and flavored with brandy, 
cordials, lemon juice, and a wee bit of bitters. 
Have in the punch all kinds of small fruits float- 
ing—strawberries, grapes, slices of orange and 
pineapple—and if you want it still stronger add 
a pint of champagne. , 

E. B. T.—An invitation of any kind on a visit- 
ing-card is not the best of form. Cards are used, I 
know, for the purpose, but I never advise it, nor 
do I advise answering any kind of an invitation 
on a card. Send a note, wording it in the third 
person formally, and you will be quite correct. 
The wording should read: 


Mrs. Clarence White 
regrets that she is unable to accept 
‘ (or accepts with pleasure) 
Mrs. Lawrence Smith’s 
kind invitation for Thursday evening, ete. 


This is the best form, and you will not go amiss 
in using it. 


M.—TI faney you wish me to begin with the 
bridal procession entering the church. I advise 
this order: the four ushers, two by two, walking 
in first; then the two bridesmaids; then the 
maid of honor; then the little ring-bearer; and 
then the bride on her father’s arm. The groom 
has entered with the minister and best man from 
a side entrance before. The order of going out 
is reversed, but in the same order, except the 
bride walking with her husband. At the house 
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the bride and groom stand, with the bridesmaids 
grouped about them, to receive congratulations. 
The little ring-bearer may stand with the bride 
until he is tired. After the congratulations the 
guests go into the refreshment-room to have re- 
freshments, and then the formal guests leave. The 
bridal party and the parents have refreshments 
last usually, and only intimate friends stay to 
see the bride go away, which she does in a shower 
of rice. The best man may be at the train to 
see the last of the bride and groom, but he is the 
only one allowed there. The ushers, like the 
groom and all the masculme guests, wear frock- 
coats, dark gray trousers, black or fancy waist- 
coats, and white tiés. The women guests wear 
hats at the church, even the bride’s relatives. 
Write to me again if I have not answered all 
that you want to know, and I will send an answer 
in all haste. 


M. E. F.—It is always rather awkward to an- 
nounce an engagement at an entertainment, and 
embarrassing for the person who makes the an- 
nouncement and for the young couple; but | 
should say the best time at the entertainment you 
wish to give for the purpose would be at the 
supper. Let the host or a near male relative rise 
and say that there is a health to be drunk which 
may be a surprise to some of those present, and, 
even if the health be drunk in lemonade, make 
the announcement. This will be the best way, -I 
think, to do it. If the mother of the bride elect 
does not wish to make the announcement, and 
she has no father to do so, I would advise a near 
male relative. 

For diversion for the party have a contest of 
some sort. I have described a great many suit- 
able ones in back numbers of the Bazar. Read 
them over, and see if there are not some you like. 
Here is still another suggestion: a rose party, 
especially appropriate in the month of roses. 
Give to each of the guests little lists of such 
questions as: What rose is mentioned in the 
Bible? Answer—Rose of Sharon. What three 
well-known books have rose in the title? Rose in 
Bloom, A Rose of Yesterday, Red as a Rose is 
She. What popular actress has a rose name? 
Rosina Vokes. You can carry out the idea by 
having a rose supper, with everything pink, and 
served on crinkled pink tissue-paper, and after 
supper a war of roses. In this game the company 
divides into two sides, all being armed with fans 
and paper roses lightly weighted with shot. There 
are a red and a white rose side, and the game 
begins by all on one side tossing their roses to 
those opposite, who defend themselves with the 
fans. If any one is hit, she or he is taken as a 
captive to the other side, and has to play for 
that side; the game continues until nearly all 
are captured by one side. Of.course the house 
must be decorated with roses, fresh and paper 
ones, and there must be rose favors. If well car- 
ried out, such a party is attractive and enter- 
taining. 
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for the Five Best Reasons why 
Everyone Should Use the 


Ostermoor | “ 





Bete Mattress 





‘The Test of Time,’’ which tells 

about the good points of the OSTERMOOR 

MATTRESS that we can think of. You 
don’t have toown an OSTERMOOR to 
enter this competition, but expe- 
rience regarding its qualities might 
help you in winning. 

CONDITIONS : All answers must be mailed 
not later than midnight July 31rst,1903, and all 
competitors must answer a// of the three fol- 
lowing questions : 

1. Do you own an OsTERMOOR MATTRESS? 

2. Have you ever sent {or a copy of our free 
book ? 

3. Do you wish us to send at once a copy of 
“The Test of Time” (mailed free) ? 


AWARDING OF PRIZES 
will be in charge of Mr. E. A. Ames, of Ostermoor & Co., 
Mr. C. M. Nast, of Collier's Weekly, Mr. George H. Hazen, 
of the Century Magazine, Mr. E. Ww. Spaulding, of the Ladies’ 
Home Fournal, and Mr. William H. Johns, of George Bat- 
ten & Co., Advertising Agents, who will judge the answers 
and award the prizes. 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 
You can have an OstermMoor Matrrgss, sleep on it 30 nights, 
if it is not better than any other mattress you have ever used, return 
it at our expense and your money will be refunded immediately without dispute. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth St., New York. 
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Mary.—aAs far as I can judge, the ideas you 
have for the graduating exercises are all charm- 
ing. I would advise having the girls of the class 
wear white dresses and carry bouquets of flow- 
ers—pretty wild-flower bouquets tied with long 
streamers which the head teacher may present. 
The one boy may have a button-hole bouquet. 
The idea of wearing the robes and caps for the 
bacealaureate sermon will be all right if you 
wish it, but for such a very small class it is not 
necessary, I should say. Have the rooms where 
the exercises will take place decorated prettily 
with greens and wild flowers. The flower girls 
with the ribbons will be a good plan, or have 
them stand a little apart holding garlands over 
their shoulders as the graduating class pass be- 
tween them to the stage. After the exercises the 
parents and friends who are present should be 
served with some refreshments, no matter how 
simple. The girls who are the flower girls for 
the exercises may pass lemonade and cake or ices 
and strawberries and cake and lemonade. The 
graduating class may stand on the stage to re- 
ceive congratulations after the performance is 
over, or they may come down and walk informal- 
ly among the guests while they receive congratu- 
lations. The whole affair will be very sweet, I 
ey and as you wish it, “a happy graduating 
day. 


Youne HovuseKeePrer.—A supper is, nowadays, 
rather an unusual meal, and that is why you 
do not hear it much discussed. There are high 
teas, so called, which. are: very elaborate meals, 
and there are family suppers which are much less 
formal than dinners, supposedly, but in reality 
the menu served is just about as elaborate. I 
will give you an outline of a supper, however. 
Have, in the first place, always when possible 
a bare table with plate doilies and a centre- 
piece. The table should be lighted by candles, 
and there should be flowers and all decorations 
as for a dinner. But the tea-tray and cups and 
saucers may be in front of the hostess. The 
conventional first course for a supper is bouillon 
or some kind of soup in cups instead of soup- 
plates. Oysters are an excellent supper dish 
in any form. Scalloped, for a fish course, they 
are delicious and most appropriate. They are 
served in a course by themselves, or with hot 
rolls or sandwiches. Théy may be served with 
the salad. Meat in any form is appropriate, but 
not such meats as one would serve at a dinner— 
not hot roast or boiled meat, but chops, broiled 
or fried chicken with sauce, béeefsteak, ete. With 
the meat course go potatoes in any form, espe- 
cially fried or scalloped, or in some fancy way. 
Then comes a salad course, next the dessert, and 
for supper any dessert that would be appropriate 
for luncheon is correct—preserves or puddings, 
fritters or griddle-cakes are especially appro- 
priate. Even ices and ice-cream are not incor- 
rect. Fruit is seldom served at supper, but coffee 
in demi-tasses last is often served at supper. So 
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is, occasionally, coffee with sugar and cream or 
hot milk with the substantial course. The host- 
ess pours the coffee, and the cups may be passed, 
on a tray with the sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher, 
for the guests to help themselves; or the -hostess 
may ask the guests, at an informal supper, how 
they prefer their coffee or tea. Cocoa is a sup- 
per drink also, with whipped cream, and so is 
chocolate. Good entrées are creamed sweetbreads 
or chicken, peppers stuffed with anything pre- 
ferred, tomatoes in the same way. Vegetable 
salad is a very nice supper dish; it is served in a 
course by itself or with any cold meat or cro- 
quettes. Bread-and-butter plates are used at sup- 
per. Jelly served in glasses is not often seen, but 
it would be pretty. Put the glasses on plates 
with a doily under them, and serve them so in a 
course by themselves. Pass the cake separately. 
I think I have covered the ground of your ques- 
tions; if I have not, ask again any I may not 
have answered this time. 


W. A.—The platter may be used for a number 
of things; nothing is more useful. It is charm- 
ing for slices of cold meat, for salads, for des- 
serts, and for cake. It may be used as a tray 
for serving, also, or for a centrepiece on which 
to rest a bowl of flowers or fruit. You see how 
often it will come into play in your housekeep- 
ing. I congratulate you upon having such a use- 
ful article. Use the small carving knife and fork 
for sliced meat, ete.; the large one for roasts. 
The smaller-size forks and knives should be used 
for breakfast and luncheon, entrées and desserts, 
the larger ones for roasts and dinner. Finger- 
bowls are used at breakfast at the beginning of 
the meal where fruit is served, and they may be 
used at the end even if fruit is not served. They 
are used at luncheon at the end of the meal 
sometimes, even if no fruit is served, but more 
generally with it. They are put at the places 
before the fruit is passed. Dessert-plates are of 
various sizes; saucers are not seen much, so a 
small - sized plate, smaller than a dinner - plate, 
is generally used. When a saucer is used it is, as 
a general thing, placed on another plate on a 
doily. The water-glasses are filled before the 
guests take their places at the table. The glasses 
are never removed from the table; the water is 
poured into them from a pitcher. Little indi- 
vidual butter-plates are seldom seen; the butter 
balls are put on the bread-and-butter plates; the 
butter is usually passed, but a ball may be on 
the plate when the guests take their seats. It is 
better to pass everything on a platter if possi- 
ble and let the guests help themselves. The veg- 
etable-dish may be passed on a tray with a doily, 
or an expert waitress or waiter may pass it in 
the hand, resting on a napkin. Centrepieces are 
not as much in vogue for dinner on top of the 
damask table-cloth as they were, but they are 
often seen still; you may do as you like about 
using one. They are pretty and dress the table. 
They are always seen when a bare table is used. 
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Reduced Prices on 
® Suits and Skirts 


ECAUSE one of the best-known manufacturers of dress 
A goods wants to keep his mill running during the dull 
season, he offered us his most desirable materials at 
greatly reduced prices—much less than their real value—and 
we gave him a large order for the newest Summer fabrics, 





These goods are now being delivered to us, and we 
are prepared to make them up into suits and skirts and 
pass them on to you at one-third less than our regular 
prices. Nearly all of our styles share in this sale. 

Here are a few of the bargains which we shall 
offer for the next few weeks: 

Tailor Suits and Etamine | Latest designs in Traveling, 
Costumes in the new- Walking, and Dressy Skirts, 
est Summer models with just the right style 
made of up-to-date to them, made of cool, 
materials, former Summer-weight materials, 
price $10, reduced to former price $5, reduced to 
$6.67. $3.34. 

$12 Suits reduced to $8 $6 Skirts reduced to $4 

$15 Suits reduced to $10 $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 

$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 | $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 
$30 Suits reducedto$20 ($12 Skirts reduced to $8 

Reduced Prices on Jackets, Walking Suits, 

Traveling Dresses, etc. 

All letters of inquiry are answered by women 
fashion experts, who are in a position to make 
many helpful suggestions in the way of styles, 
combinations, or fabrics to suit the taste or figure 
of those who do not wish to rely solely on their 
own judgment. 











All orders are filled with the greatest 
of promptness, very often in three 
days’ time.. Remember that you take 
no risk in dealing with us Any gar- 
ment that fails to fit or give entire 
satisfaction may be returned prompt- 
ly and your money will be refunded. 
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Catalogue and Supplement of the newest 
styles, together with samples of Summer 
materials, will be sent free by return mail. : 
A tal will bring them. If possible, mention color of samples you desire, as this will enable us to send youa 
full assortment of just the things you wish. Write to-day ; the choicest goods will be sold first. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., NEW YORK. 
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B. C.—A dinner roll is long and narrow—about 
six inches long and two inches thick in the mid- 
dle. It is usually, at formal dinners, placed 
in the fold of the napkin at the covers. It 
should be heated. Bar-le-Due is served on a 
small dessert - plate with a doily under the lit- 
tle jar, or it may be taken out of the jar and 
served on a plate. Cream cheese is passed with 
it on a separate plate, and heated crackers on 
another plate. Small silver knives are used for 
the Bar-le-Duc. For ice-cream, forks and spoons 
both are put at the plate; the guests eat with 
whichever they prefer. 

It depends on circumstances somewhat who 
first makes the move to retire at night—the 
guest or the hostess. When the hostess is much 
older than the guest she usually takes the in- 
itiative. With an older guest, the hostess may 
wait for her to make the move, but it generally 
happens naturally, and either way is all right. 
A visitor should go down-stairs in the morn- 
ing when she is ready, and not wait to be sum- 
moned to breakfast, as a general rule. If she 
feels that she may inconvenience the hostess in 
her morning duties by going down- stairs, she 
should, of course, wait in her room until break- 
fast is ready. 

Yes, you should return the visits that you owe 
when you return to the place where you were 
called on. It is your place to return the visits 
before you are called on again. 


L. D.—The only correct dress for a gentleman 
to wear to an evening wedding in June is full 
dress with a white vest and white tie and white 
or very light gloves. He should carry a high 
silk hat. 


D. A.—Strawberries served unhulled as a first 
course at luncheon or breakfast are correct; at 
dinner they would be unusual. The prettiest way 
to serve them is to make a little mound of the 
powdered sugar on each plate. Put the straw- 
berries around the mound, and have all thorough- 
ly chilled. Have the plates put at each cover. 
The berries could be served at dinner in the 
same way for a first course. 

The hostess may be served first unless the guest 
of honor is a much older woman. This is the 
conventional way. Personally, I prefer to have 
the guest of honor served first, and it is often 
done, but either way is correct. 

Yes, menu cards are often used at dinners, but 
usually at dinners which are quite ceremonious. 
A pretty idea is to have little tablets always be- 
fore the host and hostess with the menu written 
on them; this is often seen. 


OLp Matp.—The hostess should order the lunch- 
eon herself even when she entertains her friends 
at a restaurant. If is always awkward for a 
guest to give an order. The best plan is for the 
hostess to order the luncheon before any of the 
guests arrive—earlier in the morning, or a half- 
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hour before the time for which she has invited 
her guests. Then at her ease she can consult 
the waiter about the best choice to make for a 
good menu, and have everything ready when her 
guests take their seats. This is the plan gener- 
ally observed by a hostess at a restaurant. 


D. L.—The best plan for a “shower” is to 
have one of the girls who is clever at making 
apt little speeches present the gifts. These 
should be deposited by the guests on the table, 
anonymously, as they come in. The person pre- 
senting them should give each separately to the 
bride elect, who should open it and show it. 

Later, the girls may tell what they have given. 
Have refreshments and games after the presenta- 
tion. 


R. R. W.—I will answer your clearly put 
questions in their order. Always use plate 
doilies on a polished-top table. Use also doilies 
for the tumbler or butter-plate if you like, but 
they are not obligatory, as are the plate doilies. 
A full set of doilies usually includes those for 
the plates, those for the finger-bowls, and the 
tumbler or bread -and- butter plate doilies; a 
dozen of each kind are a set. Use linen lawn for 
fine drawn-work doilies. With drawn-work a hem 
is a better edging than fringe; fringe is often 
seen, but it is not as durable as a hem. The 
latter should be exquisitely and finely hem- 
stitched. The size of doilies differs; the usual 
sizes are about nine inches square for plate doilies 
or a trifle smaller, six inches for finger-bowl, and 
four inches for tumbler or bread-and-butter plate. 
Doilies are always good form for any entertain- 
ment where a polished bare-top table is used. 
Yes, the larger doilies may be handed to guests 
at afternoon tea. Tea-cloths are always used at 
afternoon tea on the tea-tray or tea-table; any 
pretty kind of tea-cloth may be used. Those most 
seen are either long or square linen cloths em- 
broidered or done in drawn-work or with lace 
or cut-work. They may be as elaborate as de- 
sired, or as simple. It is better form to use all 
white cloths rather than those embroidered in 
colors. The latter are often seen, and are pretty 
when they follow the general color of a room. 
In a blue and white room, for instance, a white 
cloth embroidered in blue is attractive. A five- 
o’clock-tea service includes a tray on which rests 
a kettle with an alcohol-lamp burning under- 
neath it, a tea-caddy to hold the tea, a teapot and 
cream-pitcher and sugar-bowl, all in silver, if 
possible, cups and saucers, and a pretty plate 
for sandwiches or cake. One often sees now a 
“ Curate’s Assistant ’—a wicker or wood piece of 
furniture with three shelves and a handle, which 
may be carried about. On one shelf rests a plate 
with toast; on another, one with cake; on the 
third, one with fancy sandwiches. There should 
also be little plates with napkins. This is all 
that is requisite for afternoon tea. Many peo- 
ple prefer tea made in a china teapot. 
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You know Radcliffe 
Shoes do not give 
him as much profit 
as some other shoes, 
but they are so much 
better for the woman 
who buys them that it will pay any dealer in the long run to sell 
Radcliffe Shoes. 
Tell your friends about the dealer who sells Radcliffe Shoes. His 
store is serving the public and deserves patronage. 
Radcliffe Shoes at $2.50 a pair do not 
contain large profits for anybody 
except the wearers. 


Si 


Their immense success proves 

that women quickly appreciated the fact 
that they are high grade shoes at low price, 
and keep on buying them year afteryear. It 
also. proves those shoe men wrong who pre- 
dicted that such a good shoe could not be 
sold at such a low price. If your dealer 
won't get them for you write to us direct. e 
Style Book Free. For any 


shoe th 
RADCLIFFE SHCE CO., best dressingis 


RADCLIFFE SHOE 
Dept. 3, Boston, Mass. DRESSING, 10c. 
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THE ETHICS 


BY MARGARET 


N spite of the adage that a gift horse should 
| never have its mouth inspected, still the live- 

liest sense of gratitude will sometimes bristle 
with interrogation points. It was that saving 
grace, a sense of humor, that caused the pension- 
er of a certain philanthropist to really enjoy the 
gifts of her patroness. “ All last spring and sum- 
mer,” she remarked, “I almost prayed for a 
parasol. I had trouble with my eyes and was 
obliged to take long daily walks in the sun. 
Mrs. Blank knew how much I needed one, so 
about the middle of November she sent me an 
old white affair, because, as she was careful to 
explain, it was soiled, and she could never use it 
again. “Then,” the murmurer continued, “I 
did need a winter coat, but that did not come 
until June, for, as Mrs. Blank said, it was a 
trouble to store heavy garments, and she did not 
like to have her house full of the odor of moth 
balls.” ‘Truly, the wise man was in advance of 
his generation when he cried, “there is a time 
to give and a time to withhold the hand from 
giving.” 

The gift that is suited to the season of its giv- 
ing carries with it an added value. “ You may be 
grateful, but you cannot feel complimented,” as 
another protégée exclaimed, “ when you are moral- 
ly certain that donations have come your way be- 
cause the storeroom was crowded and things 
must be got rid of somehow.” When we remem- 
ber that in cities, at least, space is a luxury, we 
can understand that keeping an intended gift 
until it can be put in actual use enhances its 
value. To buy moth balls is a very little mat- 
ter, but when every penny must be counted it 
is discouraging, to say the least, to receive winter 
clothes in June. “ Back of the gift stands the 
giving,” and the spirit with which the very small- 
est offering is made is quickly appreciated even 
by those we are apt to consider callous. In 
giving clothing the donor should consider first 
the appropriateness of the gift to the season of 
the year, and, in the second place, its intrinsic 
value. It is an open question who is more in- 
jured by the giving of soiled and torn garments, 
the donor or the recipient. Certainly self-respect 
is sacrificed somewhere. To clear out the store- 
room is one thing, and to mend and clean gar- 
ments and to study to suit them to the needs 
of recipients is quite another. 

Sometimes through injudicious giving a pro- 
tégée is ruined. To make a girl conspicuous in 
a tenement house or section by costly and notice- 
able clothing is to expose her to criticism and 
insult, or, what is even worse, the attention of 
the unworthy. The giving of garments that are 
elaborate and suited only to carriage wear or 
social functions simply means the placing of the 
recipient in a false position. In France, where 
giving has been reduced almost to a science, the 
school children unable to buy proper clothing are 
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fitted out at the expense of the city, and allowed > 
a certain latitude of choice as to color and form. 
The authorities, however, reserve for themselves 
the right of decision as to material and texture. 
The artistic sense of the Frenchman is too well 
developed to admire or encourage the inappro- 
priate. It is often the truest philanthropy to 
withhold the hand from giving. The velvet, silk, 
or satin garments that fashionable women may 
have at their disposal, especially gayly colored 
evening gowns, do higher service when converted 
into quilts and cushions for invalids and mem- 
bers of the “shut in” people of the world than 
when given indiscriminately to young working- 
girls. The bright colors and soft textures are a 
joy to the eye and hand of the sufferer, and do 
much to brighten and beautify the plainest room. 
Of course it is easier to bundle the garments 
up and give them away, but the true service con- 
sists in the labor and thought necessary to their 
evolution into something really useful, and beau- 
tiful as well. 

On the other hand, the mistake is sometimes 
made of giving entirely from the standpoint of 
the donor, rather than from that of the recip- 
ient. The idea too much prevails that the box 
fitted out for the missionary at home, or abroad, 
should contain only religious literature, or sad- 
colored garments, suited, according to the stand- 
ards of the giver, to the spiritual status of the 
recipient. Could the truth be told, the poor mis- 
sionary’s wife is surfeited with Gleaners, Heralds, 
and Mornings Lights in mission fields, for she 
labors over frequent reports to the same. She 
has nothing but old-fashioned, dull-colored gar- 
ments, and is longing for something bright and 
pretty and modern enough to put her in touch 
with the world. She may be a missionary’s wife, 
but she must be human, and the giver who takes 
everything into consideration will combine all the 
grace and beauty consistent with utility, so that 
her desert may blossom like the rose. It was 
Macaulay who found that the reading of good 
novels rested him, and even the ripest saints can 
enjoy a good story and ¢lever nonsense without 
dimming the brightness of their title to “ man- 
sions in the skies.” 

In giving to old people, too, it is wise to re- 
member that figures on a dial do not gauge emo- 
tion or control natural desires. The indignation 
of the old lady at the clergyman who always 
prayed with her and chatted with the rest of the 
family can be easily understood. To find out 
what people would like to receive, instead of in- 
sisting upon giving them what we think they 
ought to have, is to discipline ourselves as well 
as to benefit others. It was the most observant 
of sages that declared, “ To give quickly is to give 
twice, and to give in secret is to give unself- 
ishly, while to give wisely is to give like 
God.” 
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PIANO PLAY ER 


Makes Musicians of Us All: 




















A PERSONAL TRIAL *;; =... 

“ will convince you 
beyond a doubt of the superiority of the Simplex. It gives the best 
results and the best music. Every Simplex is guaranteed and will last 


a lifetime. Price, $250. Agencies in all principal cities of the world. 
Descriptive illustrated booklet, also music catalogue, on application. 


THEODORE P. BROWN, Maasfacturer 
32 May Street, Worcester, Mass. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 
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Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


W. H. S.—Your rose and green hall leading 
into a parlor in which you have assembled so 
much green limits your choice of paper to either 
a light moss green or some pronounced buff 
tone. The latter is the better of the two, owing 
to the cold lighting of the room. Deepen the 
shade, but use the same color in the library, 
which appears to be practically the same room. 
As the dining-room leads out of this library, I 
would advise a retention of the blue, or refinish- 
ing with blue paper having occasional figures in 
tan, gilt, and gray. The date of your letter con- 
vinces me that this advice will reach you too late 
to be of service. Another time please enclose 
self-addressed and stamped envelope, in order that 
a reply by mail may be sent. 


Vittace Partor.—Your real trouble is with 
the light walls. They are far too light for a 
room used for “solid comfort by father and the 
family cats,” and as a background for darkened 
oil- paintings you could searcely have chosen 
more unwisely than a cream paper. You should 
try a warm golden tan with which all your pos- 
sessions will harmonize. Change your present 
wall-paper, and the “glary” window-curtains 
will become delicate and pleasing. Ruffled chintz 
furniture coverings would be pleasing, but your 
present colors are good, and will be better if you 
give the furniture the proper setting. You seem 
to have an ample number of pieces, and it would 
be a mistake to add more. If you add anything, 
let it be a table for your father’s magazines and 
a jardiniére or two. 


No Name.—I wish I might help you “to 
make a delightful resting-place for a couple on 
the wrong side of fifty, when disposed to se- 
clude themselves from the drawing-room, library, 
dining-room, and ten children and their com- 
pany.” Change your color scheme wholly. You 
can do so readily, as the room has a s}ft south 
light. Have a paper with blue ground patterned 
with occasional figures that include tan, a little 
gilt, and possibly a lustrous gray. This will 
make it possible to retain the present shades, 
the gilt supporting ornaments, and _ probably 
some of the rugs. Have the woodwork refinished 
in bisenit-color paint, and the floor stained oak 
color. Have the floor varnished, and the wood- 
work rubbed to dull finish. In the windows 
“ with ledges” have cozy seats built; in the out- 
side “gallery” arrange to have plants growing 
and a chair or settle. Use soft éeru madras cur- 
tains to sill only. You need in that room, too, 
a round table thirty-six to forty inches in diam- 





eter, and perhaps “ double - decked.” Have a 
good drop lamp, and on the table a little book- 
rack. A téte-d-téte tea-set would be an addi- 
tion. This might be kept upon a tray on the 
lower deck of the table, with a small spirit-lamp. 
A divan drawn across the foot of the bed—i.e., 
toward the room; a Morris chair and a cozy 
Turkish armchair; a low seat or two—and, I 
think, “this couple might journey along to the 
last surrender, the awakening yonder,” very 
peacefully and happily in this room, which cer- 
tainly would be cheerful, and invite a chat with 
your girls and boys. 


CHEROKEE FarM.—If the three apartments are 
to be thrown into one, have all the divisions 
panelled or wainscoted if your means will al- 
low. Have the big fireplace built in what is now 
the hall wall next to the back porch. Have the 
floors especially well made, and preferably of 
two-inch oak planks. Use rugs or Indian blank- 
ets for rugs, and, in fact, choose your furnishings 
throughout with a view to giving character to 
the interior. Your plan and surroundings would 
make a “ citified” house out of place. I would 
advise colored madras curtains to reach to sill 
only; Indian rugs and portiéres, a divan with 
Indian - blanket cover and pillow-cases. Use 
paper of solid coloring above the panelling of 
natural (oil-finished) wood. A good terra-cotta 
cartridge-paper would be best for all three di- 
visions of the apartment. If woodwork is to 
be stained, let it be black. Have bookshelves 
built in the north end, and on each side of the 
big fireplace have simple seats also built in. 


Puysictan’s Wire.—tThe tapestry paper you 
describe, comprising écru, buff, and green shades, 
should combine well with the adjoining room, 
and the madras sash curtains should aid in es- 
tablishing a harmony. By all means have a light 
grill in the hall to divide it and conceal the 
wardrobe rtion. Taking all these colorings 
into consideration, your best plan would be to 
retain the same general colorings in the little 
parlor, but allow the biscuit color and brown to 
predominate in the new paper. Use light golden- 
brown velour or other very soft portiéres in 
that shade, and a deeper brown shade of terry 
for the plain carpet if this is necessary. If the 
floor is fairly good, well joined, ete., I would ad- 
vise a painting and varnishing in preference to 
the carpet. You will find these brown tones 
far better as a background for your mixed furni- 
ture than so much blue, which is arbitrary and 
not at all good for association with cherry pieces. 
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“* World” brand silver-plated tableware is sold by first-class dealers 
everywhere. Guaranteed to carry 50 per cent. more silver than regular 
standard silver plate. All goods bearing this trade-mark are of superior 
finish and are of new and exclusive patterns, Our Catalog C shows 
many beautiful effects in tableware—‘‘ World” brand made. 


AMERICAN SILVER COMPANY, Bristol, Conn. 








































HOUSEHOLD 


H. J.—You put your questions so frankly and 
considerately that I long to help you, yet there 
are reasons why some of the questions may not 
be answered in these columns. If you recall 
all your questions when you read this reply, 
you will see they have been passed by. If names 
and addresses are essential send self-addressed 
and stamped envelope and repeat questions, and 
I will gladly reply by mail. All things consid- 
ered, I would advise you to select primitive 
shapes of furniture in oiled and fumed oak or 
hickory (for much of the furniture sold un- 
der the name of oak is really the less expensive 
wood). If the woodwork of that library parlor 
might be treated in the same way the effect 
would be exceedingly good. Next to this, seek to 
collect mahogany pieces and furnish these two 
rooms with them. Your walls being painted dull 
old - gold, I would advise your getting a rich 
red-brown plain Wilton carpet, with one or two 
small rugs, 4X7 or 5X8, for each room. 
might come later. When you are ready to se- 
lect, choose dull colors. A design comprising 
several tans, dull blues, greens, and reds will 
be most serviceable. A thirty-inch square table 
for the library would be much too small for either 
service or symmetry. A regular library table, 
even though a small size, would be the proper 
kind to get, and it should be fitted up for actual 
service, not used with a fancy cover. Let it be 
provided with a handsome writing-pad, a heavy 
glass or silver ink-well, pen-tray, blotter, muci- 
lage-bottle, and a small easel calendar. A small 
adjustable book-rack would be a desirable addi- 
tion, though this is not essential, and a hand- 
some scrap-basket would complete the fittings of 
a simple library table. If besides this you want 
a thirty - inch, two - tiered tea - table, this might 
be covered with an embroidered tea-cloth, or a 
lace-edged linen square for the top only. Do not 
plan to have bric-A-brac or vases on the piano. 
The vibration in such things cannot fail to lessen 
the purity of the tone of the instrument. Use 
nothing whatsoever on the latter, unless it be 
a plain tan or red-brown felt cover. Ruffles, 
cords, and plain edges are all used to finish the 
seams Of sofa pillows. Since the house is your 
own, why not have a built-in seat in the south- 
east corner of the library, and five-foot book- 
eases along the west wall? Use a divan or a 
davenport in the front room, with from six to 
eight pillows upholstered in tapestry cloth. If 
the former be chosen, have the made cushions 
of red-brown corduroy; if the movable piece is 
preferred, choose a tapestry covering for it hav- 
ing écru ground and small pattern over which 
small dull rose and dull blue flowers are strewn 
irregularly. The best use for your collection of 
chamois, silk velvet, corduroy, ete., samples would 
be to make a border of appliqué for portiéres, 
though I would urge you to plan it all out first 
lest the result prove a mere “ countrified crazy 
quilt.” Perhaps your best use of the kid and 
chamois would be to make pen-wipers, tobacco- 
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pouches, money - pockets, ete., for next Christ- 
mas, and surely the blue velvet will be more 
tellingly used for hat trimming. All the samples 
you mention are good, but none seems truly ap- 
plicable for service in household decoration ex- 
cept the tapestry samples. These might be cut 
up and made into an appliqué border on plain 
tapestry curtains. 

fou should allow from six to ten sofa pil- 
lows for the divan, but do not be deluded into 
anything save down or hair filling. There is 
no remedy for the dull glass you describe, which 
evidently is the result of defective workmanship. 
For those two rooms you will require six or more 
chairs. Let one be a Morris chair with ad- 
justable cushions, and two be armchairs, one 
large and capacious and the other less so, and 
the remaining chairs be odd-shaped handsome 
wood. Why not try to pick up a stout newel 
post, arrange it on brass feet, and let it serve 
as a pedestal on which to place your jardiniére? 
You could get nothing better than Irish pomit- 
lace for your windows, but good point d’esprit, 
ruffled or lace-edged, would be in far better taste. 
About the picture,—you would like to get “a 
ship on the ocean,”—but you do not say whether 
you want an engraving or colored print or oil- 
painting. If the “Sistine Madonna” is merely 
a colored print, I would advise that it be hung 
in the bedroom. The “Jenny June” book on 
Needlework was published by A. L. Burt, New 
York, in 1893. 


F. V. A.—You ask “is canary or shrimp pink 
a good color for a dining-room.” It depends 
on the dining-room. With handsome oak furni- 
ture and old dark blue and pale blue china, the 
first would be exceedingly pretty, providing the 
room has north or east light. Suggestions may 
be made for the fitting up or doing over of the 
room upon receipt of diagram and full description. 


J. C. C.—Your library and reception-room, both 
having northern exposure, require either leather 
color (tan), sage green and tan, or a bright, light 
ox-blood, dependent wholly on the furniture and 
woodwork and the treatment or color of the 
chambers into which they open. These points 
omitted, curtail the advice that otherwise might 
be given. Choose either a rich moss - green or 
ox-blood paper for the billiard-room, and have 


* Flemish-oak finish or the woodwork done in black 


paint. Have a wide leather divan and one or 
two armchairs in this room, and use no draper- 
ies anywhere, save sash curtains of thin silk. 
These should be écru, and finished with narrow 
fringe. Use very few pictures, but across the 
wall that is least broken up have a narrow 
shelf put up on which pewter mugs, steins, or 
other mannish trophies may be displayed. On 
the coast you may be able to collect Oriental 
ivory or porcelain jars and a pair of antlers or 
a good fur wall rug, but the merely ornamental 
in such a room is out of place. 
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8% Guaranteed 


in a growing industry which has great 
possibilities and in which some of the 
most conservative men in the country 
have invested their*money with the sole 
idea of making large profits from the 
exclusive sale and manufacture of U-PIN- 
IT Hooks and Eyes. Our increased out- 
put will probably enable us to pay 


45% Dividends 


within two or three years. It is es- 
timated that the number of Hooks and 
Eyes sold for the year 1902 was over 
6,000,000 gross, and on every gross we 
sell our profit is 75 cents to $1.00. 


The Reasons Why We Need 
More Money 


We have placed orders for twelve more 
machines. 

We are building our own factory. 

We are increasing our facilities for 
manufacturing. 

We are extending our trade to foreign 
countries. 


Our Stock Will Double in Value 
as Soon as Our New 
Machines are Added 


We have decided to sell a special allotment 
of 25,000 shares of our stock (fully paid 
and non-assessable) at $1.00 per share, 
the proceeds of which will be used in 
building new machines and increasing our 
facilities for manufacturing, as the de- 
mand now greatly exceeds our present 
capacity. The U-PIN-IT Hook and Eye, 
our trade-marks, and our ‘machines are 
thoroughly protected by our patents. 


Big Money in Little Things 


As you probably know, the big money is 
made in the manufacture of little things, 
and for this reason you should become 
identified with our business in its early 
stages, thus securing a good, safe invest- 
ment with great possibilities. 


Limited space prevents us from giving 
any more information here. Write at 
once for samples and particulars. 


References: Chicago 
National Bank of North America, 
Chicago and Livingston County Na- 
tional Bank, Pontiac, Ill. 


National Bank, 
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U-PIN-IT | 


Hook and Eye 


IS THE FASTENER OF THE 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


One Sample Card, GOLD PLATED, 
Sent FREE for your Dealer’s Name 





NO SEWING 
U-PIN-IT Hooks and Eyes are an entirely 


new invention, They are not simply an im- 
provement upon all others, but, being made 
upon an entirely different plan, are adapted 
to numberless uses which no other fastener 
supplies, The day of the old-fashioned Hook 

Eye is past. U-PIN-IT is the fastener 
of the present and future. 


U-PIN-IT 
Has Fifteen Points of Merit 


Saves time and labor. 

Does away with sewing. 

Instantly adjusted or remo-r 

New idea for washable gre ‘s. 

Will not cause rust stain-. 

Cannot accidentally unhook. 

Easily fastened and unfastened. 

Will not tear the cloth. 

Pin points cannot prick the fingers. 

10 Firmly held in the cloth by double clasp pin. 
11 You can sew it on if you like. 

12 Especially adapted for instant use. 

13 Generally useful as a household necessity. 
14 Just the thing for baby clothes. 

15 Can be used anywhere to make both ends meet. 


Ask Your Dealer for U-PIN-IT 


Hooks and Eyes; made in 
different sizes, black and white 


SCmxsaouwuewne 


Please state in your inquiry if you want to purchase stock 


U-Pin-It Hook and Eye Company, 1157-3 Monadnock Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLeTcHEeR.— You are starting on the right 
principle. By all means in that cottage home 
avoid cutting up the first-floor space by distinct- 
ty different wall-papers and carpets. Let all 
rooms bear a relation to each other. Choose a 
combination of soft green (you have so much 
green already in window-shades, etec., that this 
will be one necessary color), tans, and creams, 
and carry this scheme out in all of the three 
rooms and entry, using the same carpet through- 
out. An ingrain having tiny pattern of green 
and wood tones will be best for this. Let the 
paper in the sitting-roomi be green, invisible 
stripe or damask, that it may serve as a good 
background for your pictures. Have the ceiling 
of cream paper lightly traced with very pale 
Luff. The bedroom to the north requires a paper 
with a pale yellowish-tan ground. A dimity 
striped paper, over the tan ground of which 
are pale green leaves-and small roses or wind- 
flowers, would be pretty here. Let the ceiling 
be cream or palest buff, with an almost invisible 
line of gilt over it. The east dining-room re- 
quires very yellow tan or buff walls to keep the 
morning sunshine in. Have a flower-box in the 
window, and, instead of employing a screen to 
shut off the view of the table, have a flower-pot 
or fern-dish in the centre and where it always 
will be seen. 


B. F.—Unfortunately, the sample of paper 
you speak of enclosing appears to have been for- 
gotten. You say it “has a history and vertical 
gold pattern; that the room has moderate 
amount of sunshine from a_ bay-window,” and 
wish suggestions for “tone color of floor, paint, 
and furnishings.” Without the paper, and in 
a case where so few particulars are given, I 
fear I cannot assist you truly. Stain the floor 
a rich walnut color, and have the woodwork 
ivory-finished with ivory-tone paint; and, while 
this is being done, write again, enclosing sample 
of paper, diagram of room, and stamped and self- 
addressed enveloy< for reply by mail. 


W. G. E.—The ways should be six to seven 
feet wide in rooms calculated as are those in 
your plans. Have the dining-room in yellow and 
white, with woodwork of ivory; the living-room| 
in blue, tan, and cream tones. Use a yellow 
yaper in the first-named room, having ground 
lightly traced with cream white; and in the 
living-room have paper with blue ground which 
is almost invisibly flecked with gilt, and an oc- 


easional pattern in which tan, cream, and a 
thread of old-rose and green mingle. Use rug 


having for basic colors tan, blue, and old-rose. 
Have woodwork ivory-finished. Out of this the 
hall facing south may be done in grayish green, 
with woodwork a tone darker. Use chintz or 
Colonial patterns in the chambers above-stairs. 
A soft sage green with tiny rose design for south 
room, a yellow, cream, and rose treatment in 
the northwest room, and a yellow, cream, and 
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blue paper in that having northeast light, would 
give you a,harmonious. grouping. Use lonely 
grass-matting on the floors, in sage green, rose, 
and old-blue, respectively. For the portiéres at 
the arches in the lower floor select golden-tan 
velour or other equally soft hanging. 


F. I. A—I see no way in which you can change 
the shape and size of two pairs of pillows which 
now serve two distinct needs, which needs still 
exist. You require flat ones to sleep upon and 
large ones as props when reading. I fear I can- 
not help you in this, save to suggest that the 
smaller pair be laid aside during the day, and 
the larger at night. Single curtains may be 
hung, panelwise, at single windows, but, un- 
less finished with a ten or twelve inch lace ruf- 
fle (more expensive in the end than a pair of 
curtains), are not complete, and can only make 
your economy conspicuous. To supplement the 
single lace curtain with over-curtains at each 
side is fully as expensive, but even with these 
the panel of lace requires a deep and handsome 
edge. In applying the braid to the Arabian net, 
you have drawn the thread too tightly. Both 
materials must be held lightly in. working. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVA* (A.—There are two 
reasons why your letter may not be answered sat- 
isfactorily here. First, you omit some of the 
requirements (see head of this department con- 
cerning signing and addresses), and, second, your 
identity, which you wish to conceal, would in- 
evitably be discovered were your excellently 
planned-out room to be touched upon in detail. 
It is too pronounced to escape being “ located ” 
at once. It is, nevertheless, excellently planned, 
though, to be frank, not likely to be permanently 
satisfactory. As a design for a grill-room or 
club smoking-room, or as a unique room for the 
holding of a fair, it would be admirable, but as 
a place to study in, to be at home in, I can think 
of nothing more prohibitive. A plate-rail would 
be wholly out of place also. Why not have the 
articles you have. been collecting arranged as a 
frieze, with half-inch black moulding above and 
below? Possibly a double frieze of two different 
sizes. This is done at the best art clubs, where 
such things are used, and by common consent 
“a straining after effect” is tabooed. Your wall 
coloring and that of the ceiling are good. Your 
planned-for decorations cut from a certain maga- 
zine cover, however, would vulgarize the room at 
once, and be what you fear, “a dreadful night- 
mare.” You will have some difficulty in getting 
the portiéres you describe. I know of no mate- 
rial that at all fills your description, but full 
portiéres of plain red wool tapestry cloth would 
be handsome and inexpensive. You might still 
use the ornaments I deprecate above by having 
them recut in black flannel and applied on the 
red portiéres at intervals. If you prefer, write 
again, enclosing self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope, and repeat your original questions. 
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“Under the Nestlé Tree” 


there is protection for an infant. _ Nestlé’s Food has saved the lives of and properly” Sb itahed 
thousands’ of babies who have grown into strong men and women. and brought up their children 
upon it in turn. It needs no added milk in preparation, because it is itself made from the ‘purest of 
milk. It has been the most approv ved infants’ food with three generations. With Nestlé’s Food so 
universally used and so easily obtained, why experiment with others ? 


Let ws send you, free of charge, a half-pound package of Nestlés Food for trial and our “ Book for Mothers.” a a 
. ee Ne I ae er ee children. Send us a postal card. — 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren Street, NEW YORK “4 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANSWERS 


Dear Bazar,—You have helped me so often 
in the past that I am coming to you again with 
a most important question. How can*I earn 
money this summer at work outside of my regu- 
lar occupation, which is teaching? My vacation 
begins June 20. My salary is just large enough 
to support my mother and myself, leaving no 
margin. We have nothing ahead. How can I 
earn enough to support us during the ten long 
weeks before school resumes in September? I 
am well educated and energetic. I could copy, 
I suppose, or do office work of some kind; but 
where will I get it?—H. A. R. 

Answer.—We have hundreds of women, like 
yourself, working on salary in different parts of 
the country for the firm of Harper & Brothers. 
The work requires the equipment you possess— 
intelligence, education, and energy. If you will 
write to the Circulation Manager, Harper & Bro- 
thers, Franklin Square,.New York, he will send 
you full information, as he would do at once 
had you given your name and address in your 
letter. 


To THe Bazar.—Can you tell me the name of 
the author of The Martyrdom of an Empress? 

Answer.—We cannot give you this information. 
The book and its successors were published anon- 
ymously. 


Dear BAzar.—Can you tell me of some books 
to read to my children, and from which to study 
out facts which I may tell them about nature 
subjects? I am sadly ignorant on the sub- 
ject, and feel overwhelmed by the budding in- 
terest in nature which the kindergarten has 
awakened. 

Answer.—Outdoorland, by Robert Chambers, is 
a delightful book to read to children. Ingersoll’s 





Wild Life of Orchard and Field, and Flowers of 
Field, Hill, and Swamp, also How to Know the 
Wild Flowers, are good for study. These are 
only a beginning. At any good library you will 
find many charming books of the kind. 


EpIToR OF THE Bazar.—The question you can 
perhaps solve for me is one which has puzzled 
me for some time. If I go away for my summer 
vacation, as I hope to do, with two friends to 
make a two months’ trip in Europe, would we 
best each pay her own bills in travelling, or 
appoint one of the number to attend to all such 
matters? 

Answer.—The plan followed by several women 
who made a very successful trip last summer was 
to divide the work. One paid all hotel and pen- 
sion charges, one attended to railroad and cab 
fares and luggage, and the third kept the guide- 
books and hunted out best and shortest routes. 
Their experience proved the plan a success. 


HarPeER’s BazarR.—Could you suggest work that 
could be done at home by a married lady who 
has a few leisure hours during the day and by a 
young girl in high school for pin money? If 
you could we would thank you very much.— 
Oregon. 

Answer.—The best advice I can give you is 
to follow the hint given to H. A. R. in this 
number. 


To THE Bazar.—Will you please tell me which 
is the best dancing-school in New York? 

Answer.—It is impossible to mention in the 
columns of the Bazar the name of any special 
school. If you will send your question again 
with a stamped and self-addressed envelope we 
will send you the information you wish. 





C.—To prepare cherries and plums you may use 
the same recipe. I therefore give directions for 
preparing plums, and you will need none for 
the cherries. Wipe the fruit carefully and prick 
each plum with a fork, or, if you prefer, peel 
each. Weigh, and allow a pound of granulated 
sugar to a pound of the fruit. Put the sugar 
and plums in alternate layers in a preserving 
kettle, and let stand for a half-hour before bring- 
ing slowly to a gentle boil. Cook until the fruit 
is tender and looks clear, but not until it is 
broken. With a split spoon carefully lift out 
the plums and spread on platters to cool while 
you boil the syrup until thick. Now pack the 
plums in glass jars, set these in a pan of hot 
water at the side of the range, and fill to over- 
flowing with the boiling syrup. Seal immedi- 
ately. 
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M. C.—A very good recipe for pineapple cream 
is the following: 

Grate a fresh pineapple and mix it with a pint 
of syrup made from one pound of sugar boiled 
with water. Add to this a quart of cream, and 
rub it through a sieve. Before grating the pine- 
apple take from it two or three slices, which 
must be cut into small dice and added to the 
strained cream before freezing. 

This recipe is given in the Harper Cook-Book 
Encyclopedia, in which you will find some other 
delicious suggestions for fruit creams to use later 
in the season. Another way to make pineapple 
cream is simpler—just order from a dealer or 
make at home a plain vanilla ice-cream, and serve 
with it a dish of good pineapple preserve. This 
preserved fruit is poured over the cream as it is 
served. 
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The Pearline 
Test 
is a simple way to 
prove if Wash Fabrics 
-Silks-Laces or other 
delicate fabrics canbe 


Safely Washed 
The 
Pearline Test 


How to make it. 
OP obeNinwwraeitets 
of material; 
soak one half of it in 


Strong 
Pearline Suds. 


Rinse well If there is 
any loss of color 


The Material 
is not Washable 


with heel marks or scratches of any kind if Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax is onit. Besides the ordinary wear of 
living will not show. It is very essential that your hard- 
wood floors be kept in perfect condition and not all 
scratched up. Why run any risks using substitutes when 


Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax 


is noted for its wood preserving and finishing properties, 
its economy and ease of application ? 
It’s the standard floor polish of the world because 
the Johnson’s of Racine, Wisconsin, know how to make a floor wax better than 
anyone else in the world. Insist on having Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


SPECIAL Send us the name of your paint or drug dealer who does not handle our wax and we will 
forward you free of cost, one can of wax (retail value 30 cents) sufficient to finish one small floor. 


SENT FREE Valuable booklet, ““The Proper Treatment 

for Hardwood Floors.” If interested 
in hardwood floors, ask for catalogue showing new designs. Our 
floors can be easily laid over old floors by any good carpenter. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, = Racine, Wisconsin. 
‘* The Hardwood Floor Authorities.” 
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JAP-A-LAC 
stains and varnishes at one 
operation. It comes in cans all 
ready to use, and anybody can use it. 
It is made in thirteen colors—Oak, Natural, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, Ox-Blood, Blue, 
Brilliant Black, Dead Black, Malachite Green, 
Gloss White, Flat White, Ground (for foundation coat), 


rPtd 


gives a tough, elastic, quick-drying finish that does not 
show heel marks or wear white, and is not affected by 

soap and water. There is nothing else like it—nothing 
else so good. Its usefulness is as large as the house. 

It is the most economical because the best and most 
durable finish for all new and old floors and wood- 
work. As a renewer of old furniture, front 
doors, marred picture frames, andall metal 
and wood work about the house, it 
is most magical. It is sold 
by paint dealers every- 
where, 






















































Sample Can Offer 


If by any chance your dealer 
does not handle JAP-A-LAC, send 
us his name and ten cents to pay for 
mailing, and we will send to any point in 
the United States a sample can of any color 
—enough to cover an ordinary chair. Or, if you 
choose, send 75 cents, and we will express prepaid 
a full quart can. 


DON’T TAKE ANY SUBSTITUTE 


A useful booklet, with samples of finished wood and de- 
monstration of model floor, showing just what JAP-A-LAC 
is, and which also tells how to make beautiful enamel of 
all colors, will be sent free on request to the proper de- 
partment as below. 3 

We had made high grade varnishes for a quarter 

of a century before we succeeded in perfecting 
JAP-A-LAC, and so when we tell you that it is 
absolutely unique and unequaled, you may know 
that we not only mean what we say, but know 
what we are talking about. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
Makers of High Grade Varnishes 
1035 WILLIAMSON BLDG. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Dept. B 
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Do you want your silverware 
to look bright and stay bright ? 


This can be accomplished by using 


(GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 
which cleans as well as polishes, 
contains absolutely no dele- 
terious ingredient, does not 
VE are making silver-plated cake or fill up the finest inter- 
daine ate, more beautiful and stices and is the most eco- 
ainty than has ever been done m 


fore except in solid silver. 


spaeve queens, 3S: nomical in use of any polish 


«4835 R. Wallace” Ng ||) 0” he marke 


Price 25 cents a package 
silver-plated ware is as rich and exquisite in i ; P 
pattern and finish as the finest solid silver If unobtainable at _— pouciens', cond ay OES 


made. in stamps for sample package to 
Our beautiful illustrated booklet, “ How to Set the 


Table,” by Mrs. R » t d f 
_ —. Te orer, sent prepaid on receipt o The Gorham Co. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. treet 
Address Dept. F, w allingford. Conn. Broedway nd tgth s . New York 
The R. W. & S. stamp on sterling silver is an 
assurance of excellence. 
































By Paul Du Chaillu 








THE LAND OF 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


This work is remarkable for its variety, pre- 
senting every phase of domestic life, every 
aspect of majestic scenery, every species 
of amusing incident and droll experience. 


2 Vols., Illustrated, 8v0, $5.00 
OTHER WORKS 
THE COUNTRY OF THE DWARFS. 


LOST IN THE JUNGLE. 


MY APINGI KINGDOM, with LIFE IN 
THE GREAT SAHARA, 


_ STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 
WILD LIFE UNDER THE EQUATOR. 
Illustrated. $1.00 each 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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Baileys Complexion Brush 


The Glorious 
Charm of Beauty 


in evefy quarter of the globe is made, kept, and restored 
by using Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion 


Brush and Massage§Rollers. The Brushes cleanse the 
skin in the bath of all oily waste and dead cuticle, stimu- 
late the muscles, quicken the circulation, and leave the skin 
in a healthy glow without irritation. The Massage Rollers, 
with cup-shaped teeth, treat every part of the face and neck 
perfectly, even to the crow’s-feet in the corners of the eyes. 

If you have beauty to make or beauty to kee 

Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are "deep, 

Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Bailey's Massage Rollers have made thousands fair. 
Bailey’s Complexion Soap is all that can be desiredin a 
high-grade, pure soap. Bailey’s Skin Food is superior in 
delicacy, unapproached by any substitute for healing, re- 
freshing, and beautifying the skin. Sample jar of Skin Food 
and cake of soap given with every roller. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush ... . 50c. 
Bailey’s Rubber Massage Roller .... . SOc. 
Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush . . oo « AG 
Bailey’s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush - « $1.80 

Bailey’s Skin Food, large 

porcelain jar ... 50c. 
Bailey’s Complexion 
Seap ....- s@c, 


At dealers’, or mailed 
by us at these prices. 
aes a per 


Catalogue o epereihing. | in 
Rubber Fi Aad hag 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass, 


Baileys Rubber 
Massage Roller 





Mention Harrgr’s Bazar. 






















Liberal Discount for Cash. 
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The Value 
of Reputation. 


A reputation, based on half a cen- 
“fury’s “experience, dealing directly 
‘withthe women of the family all 
over the world, is unique, and stim- 
» “ulatés a worthy pride. THe SincER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation 
for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its salesrooms are in 
every city of the world, and parts 
and supplies for its machines can 
always be easily obtained. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


** Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.’’ 


























Round and oval lace D’ Oyleys, Centre Pieces in Ww 


perfect imitation of the finest linens and laces 


paper D’Oyleys, 


for the service o 
the decoration of the table. 
Send 25e. for 3 dozen 
assorted D’Oyleys and our 
y “ Artistic Table 
Decorations,” or One dollar 
for our large box of As- 
sorted D’Oyleysand Table 
‘ Decorations, 225 pieces. 
The M. H. C. Picnic Box, containing enough 
grease-proof plates, dishes, napkins, etc., 
people, sent for $1.00. The Ideal Picnic outfit. Saves 
China and trouble. 
MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY CO., Ltd., Dept. M 
22 Reade Street, 





Empress Ice Case 








DRAWN WORK PAPER D’OYLEYS 


DOZEN FOR 25 CENTS 


aagj2v4jj0 puv 
‘jusop ‘joeu { uauty Busysvar uvyy sadvsyD 


t manufacturers in the world of lace 
Dy’ ' ncy Ice, Soufflet, and Salad Cases 
Croquet Frills, Salted Almond Cups, Pie Collars, and 
r acces 


for twelve 


C@APSHEAF 


THE MODERN 


N AG 











SAFETY Pi 
fighly viva 
by RAINED _ 


NURSES y 


A 



























J, COILLESS 
THE ONLY SAFETY PIN 


MADE THAT CANNOT CATON 
IN THE FABRIC. 


JUDSON PIN CO.MFGRS. 


ROCHESTER,W.Y. 


Send Postal to tol Franklin St, NV.City 
Foy Pree SamPces. 
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Eclectic Shoes and Oxfords 














END for latest catalogue, No. 3, show- 
ing the newest designs in footwear 
tailoring. 


Our wide and long-established repu- 
tation for fine shoe-making is 
a sufficient guarantee of satis- 
faction. 

You can select from 27 styles, 6 widths, 13 sizes—2106 chances for 
satisfaction. A larger assortment than any retailer can hope to 
carry, and you save his profit, getting a $5.00 value for 


$3.50. 









Shoes delivered by mail or express to your door. 


Our catalogue gives directions for self-measure- 
ment and free Hosiery Plan. Send for it. 


CHAMBERSBURG SHOE CO. 


Box 607 CHAMBERSBURG, PENNA. 

































Do ail shoes look alike to you? 





Anyway, they don’t feel 
alike or wear alike.... 


M&B 


Tru Tred 
Oxfords 


They don’t chafe the 
heel, gape at the sides, or 
do any of the things you 
wish an Oxford wouldn't. 





HEAR IT SNAP 


DRESSES 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 
EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
— hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We 
are the originators of this fastener; luok out for imita- 
tions and buy the genuine, “‘ Hear it Snap " (trade-mark 
on every card of fasteners), which are strong and perfect. 
Be sure you follow directions how to sew them on, printed 
on every card, 
If your dealer hasn’t them, send his name and a T; 7 ‘ 
2-cent stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. = & ~ Trm a —Shoes or 
United States Fastener Co, 68 Essex St., Boston, Mass pxforas a ae all a 
Joot covering ought to be— 
stylish, comfortable, and 
lasting. We can’ fit any 
member of the famtily.- Send 
Jor general catalog. 


a Marshiall.& Ball 


Pa 
“JUNO” OXFORD Patent 4° Years;Mantfacturing 
Coltskin, @8.50 (@8.75, Express paid ) Outfitters, 


807 to 813 BROAD ST., - NEWARK, N. J. 











al 











SHOPPI NG and business of all kinds in 
New York by a lady of ex- 


perience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
MISS A. BOND, 66 Lexington Ave., N. Y 


made FROM YOUR OLD CARPETS, 
Write for booklet No. 5. 
NEW YORK RUG CO. 


401 W. 124th St., New York 
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GLOBE Gassts. 


STRICTLY HIGH CLASS. 











Million 
Wearers 


CORLISS COLLARS FOR SUMMER 
The illustration shows a distinctly new des in 
collars that are suitable for warm-weather wear. The 
Owen—low front and medium height in back—is ex- 
ceptionally attractive and comfortable. Sold by lead- 
ing stores everywhere, 15c. each, 2 for 25c. If unable 
to procure them, write us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 

Our “ Book ot Styles” shows all of the new collars in the 

various heights. It contains also, in original drawings, 





Suggestions for appropriate designs in Summer waists, 
Sent FREE on request. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., 52 RBOADWAY, TROY, NEW YORK 
GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 





Give the latest Leng, Straight Back Effeet. 

ARE made on Smart, Stunning Models of up-to-date 
Figures, correct and very stylish. Worn by more BEAUTY HINTS 

ladies in all stations of life than any other make, because 

they are the only One potiae Corsets that in every 


way cqual those costing $2 and $3. Up-to-Date Book Free. Write for 
Any figure pe tly “Val 


fitted. albon. 
A trial will convince you. 

WE SOLD more One Dellar Corsets during 1902 SPECIAL SAMPLES 

than any other maker in the world. Send for Of the most Expensive, Exquisite and 
Coningus. All pe omy Globe Cnn. oo perfect Toilet Preparations in the World. 
can't supply you, send us his name and One ar, am 
we will fare ard any corset, style, size and color, you phd La yea Tc mag “y= Bosp. 
order, free of expense. Oream, Powder in Tablets an r Boo! 

GLOBE CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. VALBON CO., 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WASH 
CLOTH 


absorbs faster than any sponge; cleanses better, dries quicker, never 


gets sour. Fits the hand, gives perfect massage, will not scratch or 
irritate op skin. 

















Ceol] isa cloth sponge, with all the merits of the one and 


erc 
none —y the drawbacks of the other. At druggists’ and dry goods stores. 
5 Cc. CAPITAL KNITTING CO., Albany, N. Y. be) Cc. 





. The ideal pleasure craft. 
4 fully guarant 
A Reantiful Launch for $150.00 A Safe and Speedy Sail Yacht for ome 
A Handsome (ance *“* 26.00 A Good Hunting Boat 
A Fine Row heat fer $25.00 


Send 10c. for our beautiful illustrated catalogue giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. Address 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY (BOX 10), RACINE, WIS. 


Elegantly finished, simple, safe, reliable anda 





(Natural Flavor) 


Food 
Products 


Are dainty and delicious, attractive to the eye, and satisfying 
to the palate. They are made in Libby’s spotless kitchens, 
where purity and cleanliness are supreme. Among the most 
delightful of the Libby good things is Mée/rose Pate—to 


be served cold or in dainty sandwiches. 


Libby’s Atlas of the World for five 2c stamps. Booklet ‘“‘How to Make Good Things to Eat’’ sent free. 


Libby, McNeill « Libby 
Chicago 














Can always be depended upon 


by cooks, caterers, and physicians to 
produce uniform results because they 
are of uniform quality, of high grade, 
and absolutely pure. 


_ Be sure that you get the genuine 
goods bearing our trade-mark. 


TRADE- Mark 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass, 


Established 1780 40 HIGHEST AWARDS IN BUROPE AND AMERICA, 


a 
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